Routes to tour in Germany 


The Swabian 


Alb Route 



German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 


You will also see what you 
can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. 
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Uneasy feelings about life 
in a single Euro market 

I A '; t \ quantity that is no less important than 

•• . : T w V->yr’ ••'•JV*- ^ ' the monsoon in the t ropics. 

! Quitter The ilculscheinark lias undoubtedly 

done Europe a power of good in many 
. ‘ "5* /“»•’. • respects, and expectations have as- 

I s the Federal Republic of Germany sumed a further dimension us we are in- 
the promised land, the land the Bible crcaringly made aivarc of the single in- 


X (he promised (and, the land the Bible 
tells us is flowing with milk and honey? 
Is it, in modern parlance, a country 
where deutsehenmrks roll and factories 
work flat out? 

This yenr's economic growth figures 
and the forecasts for 198V might tempt 
anyone to talk in terms of a miniature 
miracle none of the experts had predict- 
ed. 

Both exports and the current uccount 
surplus have broken all records, and 
German consumers have done what was 
expected of them: spent the extra mo- 
ney in their pockets as a result of the tax 
reform package. 

Turnover is brisk, companies are in- 
vesting, new maekelsare being opened 
up. Everywhere the Germans arc at 
least in the running, and by no means in- 
frequently making the running. 

Politicians pride themselves on the 
Federal Republic being a rich country. 
They undeniably lay down the frame- 
work conditions and pat themselves on 
the back when the equation works. 

In the final analysis, however, it is bu- 
sinessmen who determine what direc- 
tion the economic cycle will take, and 
they are guided partly by market oppor- 
tunities, partly by how they feel. 

In the 1960s, when they weren’t in 
the mood to do what the politicians had 
in mind, SPD Economic Affairs and 
Finance Minister Karl Schiller coined 
the phrase “the horses must be made to 
drink." 

The German economy certainly. can't 
be said to be going through a lean peri- 
od at present. Our reputation as an 
economic great power is not. only un- 
broken ; cithers readily acknowledge it. 

They arguably do so with an ulterior 
'notivei.We.Germans are expected tabe 
generous along the lines of "those who 
have a lot have lots to give." 

Not for nothing has the Federal Re- 
public emerged as a major port of coll 
for people in the furthest corners of the 
world who seek refuge from hardship 
and danger. 

They all seem to have henrd that life 
is good iq the Federal Republic. After 
all, we recruited migrant workers by the] 
million In the days when there weren’t 
enough Germans to do the work avail- 
able. . , 

What is more, German holidaymak- 
ers spend tens of billions of marks ti 

S ear sunning thentscjves oh foreign 
. eachcs., 

i In many parts of Europe the number 
°f German tourists to be reckoned with 
in the holiday season is an unknown 


quantity that is no less important than 
the monsoon in the tropics. 

The ilculscheinark lias undoubtedly 
done Europe a power of good in ninny 
respects, anil expectations have as- 
sumed a further dimension as we arc in- 
creasingly made aware of the single in- 
ternal market that is to be set up in the 
European Community from 1993. 

The Bonn government can unques- 
tionably forecast, with good reason, that 
the Federal Republic will derive further 
economic benefit front the internal mar- 
ket. 

The Federal Republic has so far suc- 
ceeded in holding its own as the No. I in 
Europe and is envied, not to say feared, 
on account of its predominant position. 

But our best friends the French, lor 
instance, have hopes »>l sharing even 
more directly in our success and of 
benefiting from the strength of the Ger- 
man currency. 

Wiih all due respeci to -siobte -pur- • 
chasing power they ask themselves — 
and us — whether currency custodians 
must really be as touchy as the German 
Bundesbank? 

A majority of Germans feel some- 
what uneasy when asked what the reper- 
cussions of the European internnl mar- 
ket may be. 

They cannot pinpoint anything spe- 
cific, recent opinion polls have shown, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that 
many Germans suspect they will be ex- 
pected to share the proceeds of their 
hard work. 

It doesn't always have to be a matter 
of marks by the billion. The internal 
market debate has triggered uncertainty 
about immaterial welfare provisions. 

German workers are being shown 
with unaccustomed 1 intensity how well 
off they are in comparison with working 
people in other European countries. 

They are paid higher wages, work 
shorter hours, have longer holidays and 
nre paid full wages for longer when they 
fail ill than people in other member- 
countries of the European Community. 
Conditions vary enormously from one 
country to the next. The German, trade 
unions are particularly worried what the 
future may hold in store for MitbesiUn- 
tnung (co-determination), the German 
model of Industrial democracy. 

Chancellor Kohl untiringly gives as- 
surances that there will be no sell-out of 
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German welfare provisions, but that tends 
to make people more suspicious of the 
(European) shape of things to come. 

Their suspicions nre heightened by 
the way in which employers are given to 
mentioning what, from their viewpoint, 
are the negative repercussions of this 
material and immaterial prosperity. 

Their arguments can be classified un- 
der the heading "wage overheads." 
which actually or allegedly contribute 
toward the disadvantages of the Federal 
Republic as an industrial location. 

From 1993, the argument runs, 
competitors in the larger European in- 
ternal market will make use of these dif- 
ferentials and jeopardise German jobs. 

Such forecasts are aimed at a nation 
who are arguably more security-conscious 
than most in Europe, so much so that our 
neighbours often fall to understand or are 
amused Bt this deep-seated need. 

From atoms to peace to environmental 
protection, we Germans have a reputation 
for being anxious to the brink of hysteria 
The rest of the world certainly shows few 
signs, If any, of being sb anxious — even 
though it might be well-advised to do so. 

Besides, millions of Germans will object 
to being classified as rich. They are keenly 
nware of The other side of 'the coin: the 
chili wind of a cold and unfeeling society. 

Musi people die by the thousand be- 
fore people’s hearts melt and money 
flows like lenrs? The podr in Germany 
nre like the prophet in his own country. 
They count for nothing — or certainly 
nothing much. ‘ Hans Schmitz 

(Miner Stnill-Anzcigcr, 
1 Cologne, I tf December 1988) 
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1988, a golden 
tennis year 
for Germany 

G ermany has won the Davis Cup, 
symbol of international team tennis 
supremacy, for the first time ever. The 
win in the final was a Christmas bonus 
(or tennis fans. 

Few had expected the team to beat 
the highly fancied Swedes on their home 
patch. (The final was in Gotcborg. The 
competition is played every year and the 
finalists are decided after a series of 
preliminary rounds). 

The 4-1 win in the best-of-five round 
came at the end of a year in which Ger- 
man tennis, through Steffi Graf, had al- 
ready hit the heights. ■ 

She won Wimbledon, the top tourna- 
ment and the only major one still played 
on grass; she won the Grand Slam, which 
means winning the Australian, French 
and American open tournaments as well 
as Wimbledon in the same year; and she 
won the gold medal in Seoul when tennis 
returned to (he Olympic Gomes, 

The trouble with Steffi, successor to 
Martina Navratilova as the world's lead- 
ing woman player, is that emotions have 
not. been allowed to run too high: her 
superiority has been too clear for that. 
Her performance over the year did not 
trigger the elation that accompanied 
Boris Bcckor's Wimbledon wins. 

■yet she hns been spnrcd the hot and 
cold showers of acclamation a ltd rejec- 
tion the public has handed Boris. - 
He may have been back oh top form 
when he won the Masters Tournament Id 
America, but he must have seen the flagg- 
ing interest among German tennis fans. 

The Dnvis'Cup hits changed . that. 11 
was unexpected. The Swedes had the 
best team in the world. ’ 

The Germans seemed certain to be 
Continued on page 2 
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■ INTERNATIONAL 

Little more than 
a beginning 
in Middle East 

O nly days after Secretory of Stole 
Shultz refused to let PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat enter the United States 
President Reagan said he hod empow- 
ered the Stole Department to “enter into 
a genuine dialogue with representatives 
of the PLO." 

America has thus reversed a decision 
that was a cornerstone of its Middle 
Hast policy for over 1 3 years. 

in retrospect, several surprising 
events such as Mr Arafat’s visit to 
Stock holm, the abrupt end to Swedish 
Premier Carls son's visit to Paris, the 
Swedish govern muni's offer to mediate 
and, not least, Mr Arafat's speech to the 
UN in Geneva can now be explained. 

There arc many indications that the 
wording was still being agreed behind 
the scenes after the curtain had risen 
and as the play was being acted out. 

Mr Shultz's brusque rebuff of Mr 
Arafat came us n surprise after the Pal- 
estinian National Council had arduous- 
ly come round to acknowledging in Al- 
giers the UN resolutions that at least in- 
directly concede Israel's right to exist. 

'this year. Shultz had loured the Mid- 
dle East more than once in bids to gel 
the adversaries to talk to each other. He 
failed mainly due to Israel's intransig- 
ence. 

Trusting that Washington would not 
rebuff its one democratic ally in the 
Middle East, Premier Shamir wagered 
heavily on It is card, too heavily, it 
seems. The US decision is a political de- 
feat for Israel. 

The uprising in the occupied territo- 
ries hus made it clearer to world opinion 
than many UN resolutions that time 
cannot be left to answer the Palestine 
Question. 

13 y taking a tough line against the inti- 
fada Israel has pul even its friends on 
the horns of a dilemma. 

At a time when the West is calling on 
the socialist states in Vienna to respect 
human rights, America cannol, with an 
easy conscience, ignore what is going on 
in the West Bank and (he Gaza Strip. 

Then there arc the powers'cffortd to 
jointly contain regional hoi spots. Mr 
Shultz, a conscientious man, wanted to 
leave Mr Bush more than a failed US 
Middle East policy. 

The lime is ripe. The old US adminis- 
tration no longer needs to heed 
pressure by a section of American pub- 
lic opinion; the Bush leamenn say in 
Junuary that the decision was taken be- 
fore it look office. 

The American opening inward the 
PLO has brought movement hack into 
the lines of conflict. Where it leads re- 
mains to be seen. 

Continued from page 1 

outplayed. Bui that is one of the great 
fascinations of sport: the possibility of 
the impossible. 

The first of the heroes was not Becker 
Inn n 21 -year- old unknown called Carl- 
Uwe Steel* who came from two sets down 
to beat Mats Wilandcr in the first singles. 
Becker beat the Wimbledon, champion, 
Sefan Hdberg. to put Germany two. 

1'he doubles pairing of Becker and 
Erich Idea then beat Ed berg and An- 
tler Jarryd to make it 3*0. 

In the final singles. Becker beat Wilan- 


Wnshington is evidently anxious to 
strengthen moderate opinion within the 
PLO, forces that arc prepared to come 
to terms with Israel after realising that 
their Arab "brethren" arc not reliable 
and that the Jewish stale cannot be beat- 
en by force of arms or by terrorism. 

For 20 years Mr Arafat has shown 
himself to be a great survivor. We now 
will see whether lie is more than a mere- 
ly a tactician who has worked a compro- 
mise agreeable to the many Palestinian 
centrifugal forces, 

He must now show his mettle as a 
statesman and cut links with PLO 
groups that still see terrorism as a way 
of driving the Jews into (he sea. 

The Israelis too must show their met- 
tle, and Likud, which emerged from lost 
month’s general election as the largest 
grouping, is at loggerheads. 

Its leader, Mr Shamir, takes a line 
that rules out compromise. He rejects 
talks with the PLO; would have only 
tnlks with Palestinian notables on limit- 
ed self-government for the occupied 
territories. 

His labour rival, Foreign Minister 
Peres, is more flexible. He favours an in- 
ternational conference. 

Labour is nlso divided. But it largely 
agrees that Israel cannot, on security 
grounds, simply withdraw from the ter- 
ritories it occupied in 1967. 

The embarrassing bickering in Jerus- 
alem about coalitions must end quickly. 
There is probably no alternative to an- 
other "government of national unity." 

Yet its leeway is limited. Nearly all poli- 
tical leaders, plus an overwhelming major- 
ity of Israelis, oppose the grounding of an 
independent Palestinian stale between the 


A tight-rope walk towards 
more stable power balance 


E vents have followed in swift succes- 
sion: first Mr Gorbachov's spectac- 
ular announcement or n unilateral re- 
duction in the number of Soviet tanks, 
then the Armenian earthquake and, in 
Germany, the US Air Force Thunder- 
bolt that ploughed into a suburban 
street in Remscheid. 

These headline news items have up- 
staged a move (hat merits no less atten- 
tion: the Nato initiative on conventional 
disarmament from the Atlantic to the 
Urals. 

Nalo's proposal to halve the stockpile 
or battle lunks in Europe and strike a 
more slublc balance of military power 
will make no less of a mark on the East- 
West disarmament dialogue than Mr 
Gorbachov's speech to the United 
Nations in New York. 

'The Western proposals will serve ns a 
basis for discussion in conventional dis- 
armament negotiations that arc due to 
begin early in the New Year, 

Mr Gorbachov has acknowledged the 
principle on which the Western disar- 
mament proposals arc based in express- 
ing readiness to reduce Soviet troop 
strength unilaterally ns a downpayment, 
so to speak. 

The argument is that the side which 
has more arms has more arms to scrap. 
This powerful Soviet boost to the disar- 
mament dialogue cannot fail to make its 
mark on the Atlantic alliance. 
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Mediterranean and die Jordan valley. 
Statesmanship will be needed. 

Talk at this early stage of a "historic 
turning point" could soon be dashed. 
The American decision to parley with 
the PLO is, at best, an opening move. 

It might just mark the beginning of what, 
in diplomatic parlance, is called (he pence 
process. But there Is no sign yet which road 
may lend to peace and still less of when and 
how. Gunther Nonnenmacher 

(Frankfurter Allgumeinc Zeilung 
fm I Hi it f chi and. Ih December l'JXK) 

der and Steel* lost to Fdberg to make it 
4-1. 

It was Steeb's opening mulch, un out- 
standing one against the highly rated Wi- 
Imidcr that fired the enthusiasm. The play- 
ers’ joint determination against all odds 
gave them the edge. Hie individual, even 
Becker, submitted to (cum discipline ■— 
and (cum effort wns what counted. 

It was an unforgettable moment for 
anyone who has a sense of the special 
moment and the special event. 

- (Frankfurter Allgcmcinc Zeilung 
fiir Deutschland, 1 1 December 19|<R) 


(Cartoon: Ironimus/Siiddcuuchc Zeilung) 

The sudden change in sentiment, the 
keynote of confidence, was tangible at 
the Brussels meeting of Nalo Foreign 
Ministers. The Western alliance is 
agreed that use must be made of (his 
historic opportunity of disarmament. 

Yet no illusions arc harboured. The 
road to a stabler balance of power will 
ben tight-rope walk. 

Western politicians will run a con- 
stant risk of either too readily believing 
declarations of intent or too rigidly 
holding on to old enemy concepts and 
missing the opportunity of setting up a 
stabler peace system in Europe. 

Nalo is absolutely right in calling on 
Moscow to do more than withdraw a 
few tank divisions. Mr Gorbachov's 
demonstrative disarmament move will 
only reduce, nnd not eliminate, (he War- 
saw Pact's conventional superiority. 

Nato military experts are absolutely 
right in noting that the East has yet to 
slow down the pace of its arms build-up. 

Sceptics arc absolutely right in warn- 
ing that the West must not base its long- 
term security planning on individuals 
and intentions, which can rapidly 
change; it must base it on the other 


side's actual potential. Even so, after Mr 
Gorbachov’s UN speech Nato planners 
can no longer behave as though nothing 
had happened and return to the old 
arms agenda. Western security planning 
must be made more flexible. 

It must be able to adjust to swiftly 
changing situations and be in a position 
to apply the brakes even on long-term 
arms projects that can develop a dang- 
erous dynamism of their own. 

Next spring Nato is due to present an 
overall security and disarmament con- 
cept. This new framework cannot afford 
to ignore the change that has occurred 
in the political situation that is its start- 
ing point. 

The United States and Great Britain 
continue to call for as swift a decision as 
possible on modernising short-range 
nuclear weapons, but a growing number 
of European Nato countries are resist- 
ing this pressure and keen to make full 
use of the political opportunities of 
arms limitation. 

In the wake of Mr Gorbachov’s decision 
to go ahead with unilateral troop cuts it is 
increasingly difficult to persuade Euro- 
pean public opinion of the need to moder- 
nise short-range nuclear weapons. 

The argument invariably used to be 
that this was essential in view of the 
Warsaw Pact’s conventional superiority, 
.Jhiit.theEe.is now, a. fair chance of nego- 
tiating a reduction in this dangerous su- 
periority at the conference table. 

Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher thus wants the West to take its 
time over this tricky and controversial 
decision, and his chances of gaining 
Bonn Cabinet approval of this wait- 
and-see policy are far from poor. 
Chancellor Kohl, who had tended to be 
prepared to agree to missile modernisa- 
tion, is naturally well aware that a fresh 
missile modernisation decision might be 
tantamount to domestic political suicide. 

Besides, there is no hurry. The pres- 
ent Lance missiles will not need to be 
replaced until 1995. 

So Nato has two years in which to ne- 
gotiate with the Warsaw Pact on both 
conventional troop cuts and short-range 
nuclear missiles. 

A second zero solution — zero short- 
range weapons — would clearly be in 
the German interest. 

As yet no-one in Bonn has dared to say 
so out loud. But Herr Genscher seems to 
be basinghls approach on the old axiom of 
“TiEWf ffiefifiortlnffa' thing but always bear- 
ing it in mind. . • Thomas Gack 

(Hannovcrscho Atlgomclrte.13 December 1 98R) 
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■ SECURITY POLICY 

Row at Defence 
Ministry 
over flight ban 

A decision to impose a temporary ban 
on low-level flights by German military 
aircraft has erupted Into a major row in 
the Bonn Defence Ministry. The deci- 
sion was taken by a state secretary, Pc* 
ter-Kurt WOrzbach, after an American 
air-force aircraft crashed in the town of 
Remscheid this month, killing six peo- 
ple and causing extensive damage to 
houses. Wiirzbach was standing In for 
the Defence Minister, Rupert Scholz, 
who was in America. Upon his return, 
Scholz altnckcd the ban in strong 
terms. Wurzbach resigned. Jttrg Bi- 
scholT reports for Stuitgarler Zeilung. 


S even months after Rupert Scholz 
look over ns Defence Minister in 
Bonn the Bundeswehr is in the throes of 
one of its most serious leadership crises 
since the long, hot summer of 1966 
when some generals strongly objected 
to their civilian superiors. 

The reason is the resignation of Pe- 
tcr-Kurt Wurzbach as parliamentary 
state secretary at the Defence Ministry.. 

Heedless of the public approval of 
Herr Wiirzbnch's ban on low-altitude 
flying (after a US fighter crashed in 
Remscheid, killing six and causing seri- 
ous damage ro property) Herr Scholz 
has made it clear who is constitutionally 
in charge of the Bundeswehr and that he 
is not prepared to tolerate unauthorised 
moves by his subordinates; "* 
The accusation of unauthorised ac- 
tion must be taken with a pinch of salt. 
Herr Wurzbach may have realised that a 
German move to placate public opinion 
was not strictly in line with the Minis- 
ter’s political line, given the need to co- 
ordinate moves with the Allies. 

But as state secretary he acted on behalf 
of the Minister in a sector for which he 
was expressly responsible, and if the Fed- 
eral government's procedural rules are 
taken at face value Herr Wiirzbach can be 
seen to have secured both political and ad- 
ministrative approval for his move. 

He first consulted Wolfgang Schau- 
ble. Minister of Slate at the Chancellor’s 
Office. His conduct could only have 
been clearly incorrect if he had disre- 
garded a specific-instruction by his Min- 
ister’s. But that has stiflliot been shown. 


S enior Bundeswehr officers are wor- 
ried. The s|ogan of their, 30th com- 
manding officers’ conference in 
Wurzburg, jChallengc an d Change, ref- 
lects this sense of alarm. 

■ They need to . arrive within Nato, 
cumbersome in. debate in comparison 
with the. Warsaw Pact, at a suitable rer 
sponsc to the Soviet disarmament offen- 
sive. 

They must also counteract the swiftly 
declining sense of threat among the 
i German public and reinforce, sagging 
readiness to defend the country, . i • ; 
Bundeswehr inspector-general Dieter 
! Wcllershoff. made it clear that he was 
worried the trend might gain momeiv- 
tum and a growing number of Germans 
i would abandon the conventional view 
of security. ■ * - ■ . . ■ : 

This traditional view is, as' he sees it, 
' based first and foremost on the sense.of 
shared values in the West and on the 
I fundamental difference between it and 

I 

i 



What a pickle. State secretary WUrzbach (left) and Defence Minister Scholz. 

(I'bimiv Sven Simon. Werek)) 


But the Wiirzbach affair has more 
far-reaching aspects. Not for nothing 
did the Defence Ministry announce at 
the same lime that two other state sec- 
retaries were to be sacked: military af- 
fairs adviser Lotliar Riihl and procure- 
ment director Manfred Timniermann. 

Their successors have yet to be 
named, and smnll wonder. Herr Scholz 
has in mind what has officially been de- 
scribed as a "thorough reorganisation at 
the management level" of the Ministry. 

If rumours are right, (his means 
scrapping the collective leadership 
principle introduced by Helmut 
Schmidt in I ‘>7(t along company ma- 
nagement lines. 

This principle has been retained by 
Defence Ministers. Social or Christian 
Democrats. It consists of a powerful 
Minister backed by a management team 
of five state secretaries and a number of 
staff departments. 

’ TKe "system underscores” the political 
character of the leadership by relegating 
the military front the top level. It also 
stresses management principles, which are 
important for the Bundeswehr with a pay- 
roll of 700.000. 

Yet Scholz does not seem to like it. A 
general has already been made head of 
the planning staff, previously a civilian 
post, and there are many signs that Herr 
Scholz plans a full-scale reorganisation 
of his own. 

The management he favours appears 
to be twin heads of civil and military or- 
ganisation and no separate organisa- 
tional status at the Ministry for the three 
branches of the firmed forces. 

Were Herr Schoiz not a constitution- 
al lawyer by profession he might well be 
tempted to appoint a general as state se- 


cretary, which is an idcu on which (lie 
military have been keen since the Buti- 
deswehr entne into being in 1 956. 

The CDU/CSU parliamentary party 
is uneasy about events in the Defence 
Ministry. Herr Scholz may hnvc been 
given carte blanche by the Chancellor 
but MPs arc afraid that a reorganisation 
might take the ministry further from 
parliamentary control than it already is. 

On the Ranisicin commit tee and 
other parliamentary bodies Herr Scholz 
and his officers have regularly made it 
clear of late that strict leadership may 
be to the government’s advantage but is 
invariably accompanied by a loss i.»f par- 
liamentary influence. 

Herr Scholz may. for instance, dis- 
cuss Um -altitude flying by military air- 
craft with US Defence Secretary Frank 
Carlucci. but nut with CDU general se- 
cretary Heiner Cieisslcr. 

So far Scholz has been able to rely nn 
Chancellor Kohl’s backing, which he 
needs more than any other Minister. 

Low-altitude flying, missile modernisa- 
tion. the new fighter aircraft and far-reach- 
ing changes in security policy are prob- 
lems the proliferation of which would 
weigh too heavily on the average Minister. 

Germans are steadily feeling less 
threatened and the Defence Minister is 
daily at loggerheads with Foreign Minis- 
ter Genscher on disarmament policy. 

For a short while it looked as though 
Scholz had gained the upper hnnd over 
Genscher here. 

But since Mr Gorbachov’s speech to 
the UN in New York he has, in political 
terms, been ^ack where a Nato politi- 
cian belongs, if only in military terms: 
on the defensive. JSrg Bischoff 

(Stuilgancr Zeilung. 15 December 1488) 


Sense of alarm 
among senior" 
army officers 

the totalitarian communist society, of 
the. East Bloc. 

Chancellor Kohl’s speech in no way 
departed from the tried and: trusted ap- 
proach of conventional security policy. 
Its basic, tenet -might have been quoted 
from Konrad Adenauer, Federal Chan- 
cellor from cl 949 to 1963.: that, the de 1 - 
sire for security jg a fundamental human 
need; . ■ . 

It is not enough, however, to appeal 
■to commanding: officers to join forces 
with political leaders in promoting pub- 
lic awareness of. the continued need for 
defence. 


Those who seek to gain confidence, es- 
pecially that of young people, cannot af- 
ford to be caught out fiddling with figures. 

. Yet even Christian Democrats have 
noted that the Bundeswehr influenced 
the debate on extending conscription to 
18 months by marshalling incomplete or 
erroneous statistics of numbers of con- 
script manpower in the years ahead. 

I Suddenly no-one is denying any more 
jthal over 400,000 conscripts were 
■never drafted and are now unlikely ever 
I to be called up because of their age. 
That can hardly be called fair. 

! Behind closed doors n topic that 
; keenly interested the commanding offi- 
cers was whether the Chancellor agrees 
and may postpone the lengthening of 
conscription. 

A mere "if possible" in connection 
I with the Bundeswehr’s peacetime man- 
power Would be enough to Fuel rumours 
and trigger hopes. Bernd Brugge 
(LUbecker Nnchrlchicn, 14 December 1988) 


Cause of jet 
disaster 
still unknown 

R emscheid, near Cologne, is ih 
mourning. The pall of smoke has 
receded after the US Thunderbolt 
crashed in a densely -populated suburb, 
wreaking havoc along an entire street. 

But no-one yet has the least idea why 
it had to happen. Sorrow is accompan- 
ied by perplexity and powerless rage 
and anger. 

The ruins arc rapidly being cleared, 
but the settlement of political claims is 
slow going and could well never suc- 
ceed. 

The debate on the extent to which 
military training flights are necessary 
has resurfaced with a vengeance. The 
argument over low-altitude flying 
threatens to assume I lie proportion of 
an irreconcilublc clash of political 
creeds in which supporters and oppo- 
nents vilify each other. 

Understandable (hough violent emo- 
tions may he after the Remscheid catas- 
trophe. major political decisions can 
hardly he reached in such a heated at- 
mosphere. 

They must surely include a decision 
on the future of low-alt it tide flying in 
the Federal Republic, a decision that 
must reconcile what is military desirable 
with what is politically acceptable. 

The Defence Ministry announcement 
that low -altitude flying is to be resumed 
in the New Year sound-* a l)ard-nn\eil. 
hard- hearted m tie when rescue teams 
are still risking life and limb iu the 
search for further sietims. 

Top military men in Bonn and the 
capitals of other leading Nalo countries 
will urge the resumption uf low-altitude 
flights over Germany. 

Their argument has for years been 
that practice must be gained where the 
action is likely to be in the event of hos- 
tilities. True enough, defending the 
country, always assuming it is consid- 
ered politically desirable, makes nn 
sense without an air force. 

An airforce that is unable to exercise 
is a waste of money, so ways must be 
found of logging flight hours and gain- 
ing practice without being an unbear- 
able. danger or nuisance to the people 
who are to be protected. , 

Neither resounding election cam- 
paign' slogans nor pig-headed insistence 
on being in right are likely to solve this 
dilemma. 

The Ramstein crash is reason enough 
for a reappraisal. We must part com- 
pany with the idea that in complying 
with military requests politicians are 
only doing what is in the best interests 
of the public. ' 

We must part company with the idea 
that| whatever other Nato countries do in 
Germany is invariably In our best interest. 

Solving the problems this presents will 
be extremely difficult and time-consuming. 
It is doubtful whether Bonn’s partners in 
Nato, especially the United Stales, hav$ 
any intention of discussing the matter. 

They, after all, would have to part com- 
pany with established privileges if existing 
arrangements were amended. So Bonn can 
expect to face lough disputes. j 

The mast Important initial considera- 
tion is to find out the cause of the acci- 
dent. B|amlng the, pilot, who died in the 
crafih, is npt enough. .Perplexity must 
notbe allowed to turn into hatred. 

Ham Wolff ; 

(Nordwesl Zeilung, Oldenburg 1 , 
10 December 1988) 
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PEOPLE IN POLITICS 


Land Premier quits after 
party votes against him 


Power* of persuasion . . . Bernhard 

VOQBl. (Phuln: Swtn Simon) 

A Land Premier lius resigned nfler de- 
ciding dial die party Imtl given him u 
uMe of no confidence. Hcrnlian! Vogel, 
olio hits lu'iideil a Criirlsi inn Democrat 
K«n L'rnnuMil In Klilnclitiid-l’nliilliinte 
for 1 2 years, was not re* eluded party 
chairman at the parly conference. lie 
decided lie could not hold one Job and 
not (lie other. Vogel, whose brother, 
llnus-.locheii, is oddly enough leader 
of the Social Democrats, is regurded ns 
an hifellcctiial politician., Among his 
achievements was to develop a com- 
prehensive aid program me for Rtiandu. 
In Africa. His policies In education and 
economic affairs are widely regarded 
as successful. So why lius lie gone? 
Heinrich Haibig looks u( flic career of 
Vogel and at the origins of the hurdle 
which lowered him. He wrote die story 
for the Cologne dully, K diner Stadt- 
Aitzeigcr. 


R jiinelund-Pulntinntc Premier Bern- 
hard Vogel has made u significant 
gesture at the end of his interrupted pol- 
itical career. 

He lias Treed u former terrorist, Man- 
fred Cirnshof. once a member of the Red 
Army h'act ion, who had served 1 1 years 
of a life sentence on charges or having 
been tin accessory to murder.. The deci- 
sion has caused ;i lot of controversy — 
but Vogel was sticking to principles. 

Grashof is the second terrorist Vog- 
el has freed. As in the case of his Klaus 
Jiinsehke, another RAF member who 
wus released curlier in the year, lie 
wanted to give u dear signal in the 
controversy about the reintegration of 
funner political families who have ad- 
mitted the error of their ways. 

A typical gesture for die bachelor 
Hcntliurd Vogel, who has been si CDU 
politician in Khinclaiul-Pnlalinatc for 
over 2 1 years. 

((is passionate enthusiasm and pow- 
ers id persuasion have been a lot of help 
for tlie region, famous for its vineyards 
and forests. 

His achievements will be remem- 
bered even more than those of his 
predecessor. Helmut Kohl, who held the 
post for seven years. 

When asked how long he would re- 
main Premier, he used to say: "Longer 
than Kohl and shorter than Altmeier." 


Politics at first hand 
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Vogel goes after 12 years. Altmeier ma- 
naged more than 21, 

His stilt jovial demeanour cannot 
hide the pain inflicted at the CDU con- 
ference where he failed to obtain a ma- 
jority of votes as parly chairman. 

It was this which persuaded him to re- 
sign as Premier. He had intended stay- 
ing in office "a bit longer", nnd could 
have done so until 1991. 

Hut he regards his decision as correct. 
“You can’t have one without the other," 
he frequently remarked. 

During Ids official farewell he repeat- 
ed that : “This I .and can not tolerate a 
Premier on standby” 

He also stressed that politicians 
should not cling to power at all costs 
and added that “one's own credibility 
must not be damaged and — more im- 
portant still — priority must be given to 
the public interest." 

During his period as Education Min- 
ister from Nr, 7 to 197ft, he made a 
name for him self by abolishing the den- 
ominational schools and rostering a re- 
form of the educational system. 

The private universities of Trier and 
Kaiserslautern were founded. 

The far-sightedness he showed at the 
beginning of his political career gave 
way to an aloofness later on. He gradu- 
ally lost touch with political realities 
and failed to grasp party grass-roots up- 
heavals. especially after the election set- 
back in 1 9X7 when the CDU lost its ab- 
solute iiiujuriLy and had to enter a coalT _ 
lion with the FIJI 1 . 

Many of the 76.000 CDU members 
in the Land ignored the fact that Vogel 
bad helped make this region one of the 
most economically powerful in Ger- 
many. 

They only saw the cheeky FDP lead- 
ing the CDU up the garden path with 
their ideas on local government elector- 
al rights and the three -per-cent clause. 

Vogel's problems first surfaced visi- 
bly after the 1 987 Land election. His 
advisers apparently did very little to 
warn him. 

He blamed district CDU branches 
rather than himself. He didn't heat* the 
rank-and-file mumblings. His bid to sal- 
vage something by nominating a busi- 
ness manager as a link between grass 
roots and executive was the beginning 
of the end. 

But the political decline of this intel- 
lectual politician, who was strongly in- 
fluenced by the Heidelberg professor 
Dolf Sternherger ("a liberal intellect in 
the host sense of the word"), began 
much earlier. 

Vogel can pride himself on successes 
in economic affairs nnd education and 
his commitment to the development aid 
by the Rhincland-Palatinntc for the 
small Africnn country of Ruanda or his 
anti-abort ionlst campaigning. 

But there were the crises: the huge fi- 
nancial losses of the Deutsche Anlngc- 
Lcaslng (DAL) company, the embroil- 
ment of individual Cabinet members in 
the party funding scandal, the glycol-in- 
wlnc offoir, the pilot cable TV project in 
Ludwigshnfen. which was praised as the 
“media policy big bang" but born only 
after many labour pains, and the gradual 
impoverishment of the wine-growers 
and farmers, left sitting on their, pro- 
duce after above-average harvests. . 1 

There was a loss of authority; shown 
Continued on page 7 



Objected to demonstration . . . Thea 
Bock. (Photo: ilpa) 


Greens politician 
washes hands 
of local branch 

O ne of the Greens' most popular 
politicians has quit her local party 
in protest. Then Bock, 50, a member of 
the Grecn-Altcrnotivc List (GAL) in 
Hamburg and a member of the city's as- 
sembly, made her decision after 50 
masked demonstrators occupied the 
Hamburg Town Hall. 

The intruders were supporters of the 
notorious Hafenstras.se campaign (a 
long-running and sometimes violent and 
bloody affair in which squatters have 
taken over some old houses in the port 
area) and the Red Army Fraction 
(RAF) terrorist group. 

Frau Bock rejecte d as unacceptable ac- 
tion by some members of her own GAL 
parliamentary group which, in the town 
hall foyer, helped the demonstrators. 

The lively gymnastics teacher, a for- 
mer member of the Bundestag, made a 
name for herself nationwide as a com- 
mitted environmentalist. 

Her resignation (both from the local 
party — she remains a member of the 
national Greens — and as an assembly 
member) signals a serious crisis among 
the Green- Alternatives in Hamburg. 

Like other regional groups, Ham- 
burg’s Greens have not been spared the 
protracted and divisive conflict between 
the pragmatic realo wing (Frau Bock’s 
wing) and the fundamentalist, or fundi, 
wing. The fundis are strong in Hamburg. 

Well-known fundis such as Thomas 
Ebermann (a Bundestag MP) and Rain- 
er Trampert come from Hamburg, and 
the regional party executive in Hamburg 
has a fundi majority. 

One of the main bones of contention 
between the two factions is that the Rea- 
los ore willing to cooperate with the 
SPD, wK£feaS fhe‘ 1 Fiii'hdis advocate Ab- 
solute opposition. 

The GAL in Hamburg hit the head- 
lines mid-November when some of their 
total of eight city assembly members de* 
elded to strike for several hours during 
a city parliament session — of all days 
on the occasion of a ceremony marking . 
the Relchspogromnacht. 

The background to this unusual move 
was the dispute between the GAL' city 
parliament members (all of whom are 
women) and the regional executive 
committee over the rotation of parlia- 
mentary seats scheduled for the:beginn*| 
ing of next year, • 'j 

. The eight GAL MPs in Hamburg; in- 
cluding Thea Bock, are to be replaced^ 
by eight other GAL wornem - • 1 { 

■ Admittedly, the executive committee 
• Continued on page 5 , 
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Portrait of an ambassador: a coming 
to grips with unspoken subtleties 



G crman-American relations. The 
term sounds like a cosy atmos- 
phere ofuncomplicated familiarity. 

The reality is different. It is a rela- 
tionship that is often awkward, intricate 
and full of subtleties. 

This is only naturnl in the case of two 
such dissimilar partners, which spend so 
much time professing how much they 
have in common that they often lack the 
courage to admit their differences nnd 
use them as a stimulant in mutual rel- 
ations. 

Richard Burl, the ambassador of the 
United Stales of America in Bonn (he 
will remain only for a transitional peri- 
od into the Bush presidential term) has 
cotnc to realise that such variety is the 
spice of mature international relations. 

At the mature age of 4 1 himself, Burt 
is still full of the disciplined restlessness 
of advanced youth, a restlessness 
kindled by intellectual passion. 

Whenever i meet him an expression 
used by a friend of mine involuntarily 
comes to mind: “intellectual sensuality.*' 
Back in the days when Burt was in 
Washington, first of all in the State De- 
portment as Director of "Political nnd 
Military Affairs" and then as head of the 
Europe department, this intellectual 
passion was channel led-into the activit- 
ies of a typicol in-fighter of the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

These days are gone. An interview 
with Burt today shows that his three 
years as ambassador in Bonn have en- 
abled a transition from the bureaucrat 
to the representative, from the abstract 
analyst to a man keen on personal con- 
tact. 

Burt admits that you learn to detect 
the subtle distinctions when you’re liv- 
ing and.working abroad. 

When he first came to Bonn his Ger- 
man hosts, especially in political circles 
in Bonn with their numerous sardonic 
tongues, were unable to find any' trace 
of suchon ability. 

Following the first public appear- 
ances of the ardent representative of a 
self-assured American political genera- 
tion he was soon rather • maliciously 
nicknnmed the American “proconsul." 

Criticism in retrospect is pointless. 
Burt may well hove initially translated 
the keen instinct for promoting a clear- 
cut imaged£^lopad,tlUJm. tluuteaclL. 
wnrfnre in . Washington to his new field 
of activity in Bonn. 

What is more, the hothouse Bonn al- 
most invites every aficionado tp engage 
tn political caballing. 

A portrait of Burt, however, must.be 
viewed against the background of grow- 
ing European sensitivities. 

In Germany this finds its expression 
,n ihe form of a unique psychological 
melang. ‘ ‘ / " 

. Burt’s years 1 in office coincide with 
two predominant new developments. 
Europe is beginning to gradually rid il- 
self of its timidity towards the United 
States. • ■ " ■ 

Reflex responses to respective iriltia- 
tives in Washington are a thing Of the 
past. This is accompanied by an eiftanef- 
pation from the.- Often self-inflicted idea. 


of 1‘Eurosclerosis”, the emancipation 
from “Europessimism" to the vision of 
1992. This transformation has played a 
major part in changing Burt's way of 
thinking. 

His understanding for German prob- 
lems and thus for European problems 
too has grown. 

He is full of praise for German indus- 
trial management. No cheap recom- 
mendations to the Germans to blindly 
emulate the optimism and agility of the 
Americans. That’s not Burt’s style. 

He diplomatically warns against 
“thoughtless comparisons" and insists 
that “no country is a model for anot her." 

He feds that the interplay between 
trade unions anil management together 
with the quality of training for skilled la- 
bour have helped ensure the unique 
success of the German system. 

Due to its export orientation German 
industry was ready for internationalism 
at a lime when the USA still succumbed 
to (he temptation of concentrating on its 
own enormous market. 

Yet Burt is worried about the risk of a 
trend towards a new European isola- 
tionism when he thinks of the envisaged 
single European Community market at 
the end of 1992. 

The Arnerican-Canadinn free trade 
zone, the Pacific Basin, and the Euro- 
pean Community should not lie turned 
into “three fortresses'' all too carelessly 
buttressed by protectionist subsidies. 

_Ai j his f uture point jif jin i crsectinn 
BurTs' expertise in sectirity“polTcy mat- 
ters issues a word of admonition: 

“If Europe and America should stand 
facing one another as two trading blocs 
it is difficult to imagine how we will be 
able at the same time to improve our se- 
curity relations." 

Complacent populism in the USA 
and parochialism in Europe: in Burl's 
opinion, the Scylla and Chorybdis on 
the path to the future. 

Exchanging analyses with Richard 
Burt is like a kind of sport — no matter 
how involved you get in the subject you 
never end up in the forecourt of any fac- 
tory of angst. 

What about the German angst prob- 
lem anyway? Here, Burt’s former pugna- 
cious spirit and his experience with the 
media come into' their own. 

He sticks to his general verdict: many 
media in Germany live off a “collective 
industry of angst. ” 

“One need only compare the cover 
stories of - international magazines, 
which all deal with today's problems, 
witb-the-aucoession of-cover-storiesrin- 
comparable German publications. 


“In the Federal Republic of Germany 
problems of the threat to the environ- 
ment, nuclear war, Aids, the danger of 
too mnny foreigners etc., prevail." 

Admittedly, German history in the 
20th century may serve as an explana- 
tion for a West German leaning towards 
pessimism. 

But Burt, is not satisfied with this in- 
terpretation. He feels many media rein- 
force latent tendencies here. 

His remarks are almost vehement on 
(his point, just like his complaints about 
the damage by this “industry of angst" to 
a country he has conic to understand 
and respect. 

On this score Burl’s views prohnhly 
concur with those held by the Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 

It is interesting to see how Burt's en- 
suing recommendation — if that's the 
right word — to the Germans contrasts 
with (lie recommendation made by his 
ambassadorial predecessor in Bonn, the 
unforgettable Arthur Burns. 

When he left Bonn at the age of 82 
Burns urged the Germans to "work 
more." 

He expressed his concern at the signs 
of saturation and plain laziness he be- 
lieved in have encountered in Germ tiny. 

Richard Burt, on the other hand, en- 
courages Germans to “relax more", to 
rid themselves of the obsession of hav- 
ing to solve every problem, to free 
themselves Ironi the tension of exagger- 
ated //»i.yv/. mnl to avoid succumbing to 
ih'e temptation of perfectionism. 

Psychologists would probably find an 
extremely interesting field of compara- 
tive research if they were to take stock 
of the insights gathered by these two 
ambassadors with their fundamentally 
different characters and temperaments. 

Richard Burt, he will only remain am- 
bassador in Bonn for a transitional peri- 
od at the beginning of the presidential 
term of George Bush. 

It already looks as if the question of 
whether he will find a place in the Bush 
team has been answered. 

There has been no phone-call from 
the White House, and Burt will prob- 
ably try his luck in American industry, 
where competent interpreters of inter- 
national relations are always wanted. 

He categorically refused to comment 
on a report by one news agency that he 
has already signed an agreement to 
work for a New York investment com- 
pany. 

This refusal — or so.it would seem — 
Is his tribute to the customs of diploma- 
cy: T.-y : - ■ 

. Jt is probably alsp an act of consider- 


Con tlnued from page 4 

discovered' that almost all the succes- 
sors belong to the Re&lo wing, and 
wanted to delay the rotation of individ- 
ual city parliament members who be- 
Idnged to the Fundi wing. • ■ ■ 

..The committee dropped these plans 
following the strike. An open letter by 
Professor Eva Brandes, one of the envi- 
saged successors who also left the party 
a few weeks ago, is A bitter document on 
the state of the GAL' * 

-..In her letter Frau Brandes. criticised 
among other ;(hings the fact that (he clim- 
ate in the GAL is “full of hatred”. and<that 
open discussion is no 'longer possible. ■ ; ■ . i 
She referred to “theatres of war” 


marked by malicious Insinuation nnd bi- 
as. She claims that a clique of officials 
try to make people holding other views 
look ridioulous in n "highly Arrogant 
manner” by stupid remnrks, not Answer- 
ing question's at all or rebuking them. ' 

. i Frau Bock’s greatest success was her 
campaign against the big Hamburg-based 
Bohringer chemicals company, which had 
to close down after chemical pollution on 
an appalling-scale was discovered., „ 

She; does not intend saying goodbye to 
politics altogether. She will remain a mem- 
ber of the Greens national organisation, 
but has turned her.b&ck once and for $11 on 
th^^amburgpAL , ..Thomas Wolgast 

r.(Br«nqr.Nacb rich leoj 3 December 1988 ) 



'Intellectual 

Burt, 


sensuality’ . . . Richard 

(i’hoto: Svcii Sinnm) 


at ion for his wife Guhl, who would have 
to start thinking about wlmt life in New 
York would mean as opposed to tlie 
hoped-for return to friends in Washing- 
ton. 

No matter how it may be disguised, 
Richard Burt will retain his interest and 
involvement in the subject of security 
policy. 

Burl has felt confronted by a number 
of German "riddles" in this field recent- 
ly. 

I he “sovereignly” discussion in the 
wake of the Ram stein air show tragedy, 
which tries to infer a limn at ion n| Ger- 
man sovereignty from the collective 
agreements between alliance partners, 
is one. 

The discussion lias triggered a loi ot 
resentment nnd animosity. 

Bun points out that sovereignty 
means a countiv's ability to protect »> 
vital interests in the world. 

He finds the current debate “a little 
bizarre”, since it seems to stand the 
foundations of sovereignty on their 
head. 

He also views the question of nuclear 
weapons in a different light to many 
German analysts who are seeking an alt- 
ernative to the strategy of deterrence. 

Explaining the American position he 
emphasises that “we do not want to re- 
peat the Second World War with an 
even worse aftermath." 

This makes continuing protection by 
US soldiers dependent on the conditipn 
that a nuclear peacekeeping element 
complements forward defence and the 
strategy of flexible response. 

And what about the West’s common 
stance vIs-A-vis Gorbachov? 

Burl feels that there should be more 
discussion in the alliance about the 
meaningfulness and purpose of loans; 

Aren’t Soviet decision-making con- 
straints compelling them: to siiift econ- 
omic resources from the military to the 
consumption - sector undermined by 
western generosity? 

Burt feels that the lack of comprehen- 
sive and nop-nffective discussions on .this 
question in the. Federal Republic of Ger- 
many is due, to the lack of a “nec^conser- 
vative voice” in Intellectual dialogue. 

In his opinion, .conservatism In Ger- 
many still suffer.*! — without good rea- 
son — from historical discrediting. 

This produces discussions with a 
clear non-conservntlve bins. '' 

It is a good thing that Richard Burt has 
grAspbd the subtleties of the unspoken in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

This Is a major step to Wards lindert 
standing this country, and an important 
prerequisite for the management of pol- 
itical re I at 16ns, . Thomas Kie linger- 

' (Rheiniadier Mcrkuf/Chrlai nnd Weil, 
• ■ ' .V V Bonn, 2 December .1988) 
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FINANCE 


Round and round goes the Uruguay Round 
as hopes of freer trade decline 


T he major powers ore shaping up for 
a continuing process of disarma- 
ment in the hope that the world will be- 
come a safer place. 

It is a pity thnt the industrialised and 
developing countries cannot pursue 
should their own form of disarmament 
— by dismantling customs barriers and 
other trade hindrances. 

This would not only help internation- 
al prosperity but also produce n more 
even spread of riches throughout the 
world. 

Hopes that trade policy during the 
next few years might he marked by the 
kind of zest, tenacity and willingness to 
compromise as in the field of military 
disarmament have, for the time being at 
least, been dashed. 

The signatories of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (Galt), which 
gathered in Montreal at (he beginning of 
December, missed Ihcir goal by a long 
way. 

The achievements of the Uruguay 
Hound (named after the venue of the 
first meeting), whose medium-term ob- 
jective was a significant improvement in 
the structures of world trade by the end 
of 1*191), arc pretty meagre. 

Even though the two main Gatl rivals, 
US Secretary of State George Shultz 
and President of the European Com- 
munity Commission Jacques Delors, 
were on very amicable terms in Brussels 
shortly before the adjourn mem in Mon- 
treal n solution to the crisis is not in 
sight. 

The prospects for a greater liberalisa- 
tion of world trade have become more 
gloomy. 

Nonetheless, there is a positive 
aspect to the events in Montreal. 

The responsible politicians from over 



one hundred nations were obliged to lis- 
ten to the problems of their fellow Gnu 
members for four days in succession. 

Although they must know by now 
where the problems lie, where the ob- 
stacles arc insurmountable, and where 
there is room for compromise many of 
them probably view the overall situation 
more clearly following the Montreal 
gathering. 

Many will be more awnre of the risks 
involved in the event of a failure U> ne- 
gotiate new multilateral regulations. 

Monlrcal was a foretaste of what 
might happen if the Uruguay Round 
breaks down altogether. 

The notion of organising world trade 
on equal and fair terms for all would 
pale into insignificance. 

Bilateral arrangements between indi- 
vidual countries or blocs, nt the expense 
of third countries, would gain die upper 
hand. 

The number of trnde barriers would 
increase to the detriment of all nations. 

The trade officials from Gatl mem- 
bers stales have scheduled the next 
meeting for the first week in April in 
Geneva. 

No government has declared that it is 
no longer interested in the Uruguay 
Round or that is intends going it alone. 

In fact, all member countries have 
reaffirmed their desire to promote ne- 
gotiations and conclude them by the 
end of 1990. 

But it won't be easy to overcome the 


disappointment over what happened (or 
didn't happen) in Montreal. 

Above all, the major industrialised 
countries must now take a close and cri- 
tical look at their stance. 

In Montreal the Japanese showed a 
striking restraint, whereas the United 
States and the Europeans clashed head- 
on. 

Once again, it is difficult to under- 
stand why this happened and how the 
agricultural policy dispute was able to 
dominate the entire negotiations. 

Trade in agricultural produce only 
accounts for n minor share of world 
trade. 

Fur Americans and Europeans in 
Montreal, however, nothing seemed 
more important than protecting the in- 
terests of their respective agricultural 
sectors. Onlookers must have gained 
(lie impression that the world is indeed 
topsy-turvy. 

The demand by the USA for a step- 
by-step red uc lion of foreign trade pro- 
tection and export subsidisation in the 
farming sector is fundnmen tally justifi- 
ed. 

Americans, however, failed to ac- 
knowledge the chunges which have al- 
ready occurred in this field in Europe 
during the past years. 

The surpluses in the European Com- 
munity have been reduced, and there 
has been a clcar^ scaling do wn of (he 
share of agricultural spending in the lu- 
lal European budget. 

Admittedly, there's still a long way to 
go before anywhere near free trade pre- 
vails in European agricultural policy 
(the same applies, incidentally, to Am- 
erican agricultural policy). 


The dogged ness with which the Euro- 
pean Community defended its system of 
subsidies in Montreal showed how re- 
mote any liberalisation still is. 

This wouldn’t be so bad if the conflict 
were to remain limited to the ogricultu- 
ral sector. 

• The Interim assessment of Gall 
achievement during the Uruguay 
Round, however, showed all too depres- ■ 
singly that this is not the case. 

Here, too, it was the Americans who 
called the tune. For them everything re- 1 
mains in the balance until the farm poli- 
cy problem has, been resolved. 

Strange as it may seem, this also turns 
the USA into a spokesman for many j 
developing countries. i 

After all. the industrialised countries . 
have made some pretty far-reaching dc- j 
mands. 

They hope that more free trnde in the : 
services sector — this includes banks, 
insurances, consultancy services and 
tclccommunciations — will enable an 
extension of activities in the Third 
World. 

Their demand for “protection of in- 
tellectual property” moves along the 
same lines. It is understandable that ** 
developing countries expect some kind 
of service in return. 

A relaxation of stipulations for agri- 
cultural exports is one answer, but this 
is where barriers arc particularly high — 
especially in (lie European Community. 

The way in which the European Com- 
munity rejected such liberalisation in 
Montreal was quite simply shameful. 

How and where are the developing 
countries expected to earn (he foreign 
exchange they so urgently need ? 

After Montreal the second half of the 
Uruguay Round begins under more dif- 
ficult circumstances . 

It remains to be seen whether negoti- 
ations finally lead to the much-needed j 
process of disarmament in the field of 
trade policy. 

Heinz Murmann 

(Kolncr Stadl-Anzcigcr. 

Cologne, 13 December 1988) j 




T he Finance Ministers and central 
bank heads of the group of the se- 
ven major industrialised countries — 
the USA, Britain, France, Japan, Ger- 
many, Canada and Italy — will meet at 
the end of February or the beginning of 
March 1989. 

The French Finance Minister, Pierre 
Beregovy, whose idea it was, expressed 
his desire Tor n renewed meeting of the 
Group of Seven to Bonn Finance Minis- 
ter Gerhard Stoltcnhcrg when these two 
politicians last met. 

Stoltcnhcrg was taken by the sugges- 
tion and immediately named the main 
subjects which he felt should be dis- 
cussed during such a meeting: the deve- 
lopment of international exchange rates 
ami the international debt crisis. 

The question is, however, are the Se- 
ven m nil in a position to exert an influ- 
ence on the currency and dchi crises to 
achieve the results they desire'.’ 

Experience since | , W5 has shown 
that to a limiicd extent they arc. 

1 he situation on foreign exchange 
markets has improv'd I since the Seven 
pul their hcmls together over economic 
policy problems. 

The U 7, therefore, as the Group of 
Seven is often culled, has hud a benefi- 
cial albeit not optimal effect. 

The name G 7 sounds like some sec- 
ret organisation or an unti-terrurisi 
.squad. (GSG7 is the name of the federal 
anti-terror unit in Germany). 

But it is no more than the same round 


Group of Seven to try and make 
the snail go faster 


of countries which has been attending 
world economic summits since 1975. 
People first started talking about the 
then incomplete group after the US 
Treasury Secretary invited his colleagues 
and the heads of the central banks of 
France, Britain, Japan and Germany to 
a meeting in the New Plaza Hotel. 

The tremendous budget deficits, 
which had caused interest rates and the 
dollar exchange rate to soar, hud upset 
(he Ini lance of the world economy. 

America's imports became less and 
less expensive (u development which al- 
so proved beneficial to German indus- 
try) uiui reached a scale which got pro- 
tectionists in American firms and trade 
unions really worried. 

IJS exporters found it increasingly 
difficult to sell their products. 

In view of these problems the Ameri- 
cans realised for the first lime in uuuinm 
1985 that they cannot disregard their 
links lo the uulsule world. 

During it not her meeting in the Plaza 
on 22 September, 1985, the Five (Cnna- 
du nntl Italy joined later) came up with a 
list of what they fell was needed. ' ■ 

The Americans should cm their bud- 
get deficit, the Germans and the British 
should stimulate their economics by 


means of tax reductions, the French 
should remove all barriers to the free 
movement of capital, and the Japanese 
should open up their markets much 
more than they had done in the 
past. 

It was hoped that this would push 
down interest rates, lower demand for 
dollars and gradually puli the dollar 
exchange rate down lo an acceptable 
level. 

The impact of this announcement to- 
gether with the direct influence on the 
dollar exchange rale caused by the sell- 
ing of dollars by central banks (above 
nil, by the German and Japanese central 
banks) uccclcrntcd the dollar's down- 
ward trend, which had already begun in 
February 1 985. . . 

.Seventeen months Inter, on 22 Febru- 
ury, 1987. an uct of strength whs needed 
in the other direction. 

flic dollar hud fallen from u value of 
DM3.47 to DM 1.82 since February 
1985. • 

Wlml was needed now was a move lo 
prevent it from falling any further. 

This lime the Finance Ministers and 
heads of central banks from six major 
indusirinliscd countries — Canada was 
now a member of the group — convened 
in the Paris Louvre. 


They reached agreement on a strate- 
gy containing the following elements: 
inflation-free economic growth; greater j 
efforts in the fight against protection- j 
ism; in deficit countries domestic de- i 
mand must grow more slowly, than GNP i 
— in surplus countries vice-versa; 'in- 
dustrialised countries should open up ; 
or keep open their markets for products j 
exported by highly indebted developing 
countries; and the newly industrialising 
countries in Asia were called upon to 
dismantle their trade barriers and reva- 
lue their currencies. 

The public was not told about the ex- 
change rate thresholds triggering dollar 
buying agreed on. between the govern- 

itierft.s' anfl thdlSehrf&t banks. 

This would have paved the way for 
some very lucrative speculation. 

The 6 7 usually meets once in April 
and once in September; This year's Sep* 
tember meeting rcsenibldd a dry skiing 
course, since the Americans were on the 
verge of presidential elections. ; 

This is why an extraordinary meeting 
is justified following the election’ 
George Bush as the new US President. . . 

The Seven cannot turn the world up* 
side down. They cannot stop pursuing 
national economic goals. 1 ' 

All governments are still .motf 
strongly motivated by seif-interest thin 
tyorld economic harmony.., . , 

This is.why thecall.for acoordinqt#}.- 
economic policywitha system, of exact 
Continued on page 8 • i;*' 
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■ THE WORKFORCE 

An unorthodox approach 
to job creation proposed 



A sk Regensburg theologian and so- 
ciologist Lothar Schneider why he 
as a priest worries about work sche- 
dules and you are likely lo get a provoc- 
ative answer. 

“If Jesus were lo return lo Earth to- 
day," he is on record as saying, “he 
would hardly ask whether the acolytes 
al Mass were boys or girls. He would 
say: 'I was out of work and what did you 
do forme?'" 

Professor Schneider, 50, is well 
aware of the problems of modern indus- 
trial society. At the weekend he spends 
his spare time working as a chaplain 
next door to the Bayer works in Lever- 
kusen, his home town. 

During the week he teaches Christian 
sociology at Regensburg University. He 
holds degrees in both theology and 
economics. 

When Bonn Labour Minister Norbcri 
Blum suggested the “swinging four-day 
week" as a means of making fresh head- 
way against unemployment he was re- 
ferring to an idea of Professor Schneid- 
er's. 

His proposal to decouple the individ- 
ual’s working week from his firm’s 
working week could hardly be easier to 
outline. 

^afi-roiTTTitTi^KonraayTour dsys' 
a week, while the firm works a six-day 
week, including Saturday, with Sunday a 
day off for the entire payroll. 

So staff will work a 36-hour week and 
the firm a 54-hour week. Professor 
Schneider outlines his proposal in detail 
in his new book Soziale Vernetzung (So- 
cial Networks), published by Pustet 
Verlag, Regensburg. 

"Otto and Gerd used to work at the 
same machine five days a week. They 
worked a 40-hour week from Monday 
lo Friday. 

“Otto now works from Monday to 
Thursday, but nine hours a day, totall- 
ing a 36-hour week. 

"On Friday and Saturday his place is 
taken by. JCarl-Heinz, a newly-hired 
workmate. 

“Gerd works from Wednesday' to Sa- 
turday this week. His place is taken by 
Kurl-Heinz, the new mart, on Monday 


and Tuesday. “So two existing jobs arc 
shared by three men, and the firm works 
a nine-hour day six days a week." 

This idea could net a company higher 
profits even if full wages continued to 
be paid, as a glance at the cost factors 
involved in making, say, a car will readi- 
ly show. 

Despite the high hourly wage-rates in 
the Federal Republic of Germany la- 
bour accounts for only 17 per cent of 
the unit cost of n car. 

This is n result of rationalisation and 
has led to overheads, such as the works 
and machinery, nccounting for 70 per 
cent. 

The cost of mnlcrinls has declined to 
a mere 13 per cent, leaving little or no 
leeway for further savings. 

A firm that introduces the “swinging 
four-day week” will find unit labour 
costs increasing by half to 25.5 per cent 
due to three people working instead of 
two. 

But overheads are cut by a third be- 
cause the works and machinery arc used 
54 hours u week instead of 38. So over- 
heads us a proportion of unit costs dec- 
line to 47 percent. 

Material costs are unchanged, but the 
three factors combined total 85.5 per 
cent, or a nominal saving of 14.5 per 
cent. 

Professor Schneider devised this idea 
six years ago and a number of compan- 
ies in the Federal Republic already use 
it in ime way nrnnoiher 

A* four-day week on fuli pay was re- 
cently introduced at the new BMW 
works in Regensburg. Local IG Metall 


Continued from page 4 

in the attempt to appoint Wilhelm lo the 
Cabinet. The damage to Vogel’s image 
was obvious. 

His successor and close friend, Carl- 
Ludwig Wagner, described the Vogel 
era as a “period of good development 
and decisive progress." He praised Vog- 
el for -bis ‘‘inspiration, vigour, far-sigh- 
tedness and commitment." 

Will Wagner do better? Will he be a 
mere caretaker? 

Vogel made a point of not giving him 
any advice: “I do not intend binding him 
in any way." But he did say he hoped 
Wagner would continue where he left 
off in one field: “I do not want Ruanda 


union officials say it resulted in the 
creation of about 800 new jobs. 

The works council lists the benefits 
staff have gained as follows: 

• They have an extra day off work a 
week, or the equivalent of an extra an- 
nual holiday. 

• They travel to and from work once 
less per week. Assuming they average 
half an hour there and half an hour 
back, that is a further hour's leisure a 
week, not to mention the stress and the 
cost of motor fuel, vehicle depreciation 
and so on. 

• As their morning break and free lime 
(for making telephone calls or running 
short errands), a further 27 minutes, 
count as work, they actually work only 8 
hours 18 minutes a day. 

That is no more than many people al- 
ready work, bearing overtime in mind. 

In return BMW’s Regensburg labour 
force work on two Saturdays in three. Is 
that too much of a sncrificc to demand 
to fight the scourge of unemployment? 

Alluding lo the trade union slogan 
“On Saturday Daddy belongs to me," 
Professor Schneider provocatively nsks: 

“Is it not better for Daddy to go to 
work on the occasional Saturday than 
for him to spend the entire week out of 
work ?” 

Once every three weeks BMW staff 
have n five-day weekend, which opens 
up entirely new leisure vistas. What is 
more, they regularly have two free days 
a week in which to do errands, make use 
of further education facilities or find 
more lime for the family. 

As Sunday is always free and work 
ends at 3 p.m. on Saturday Professor 
Schneider feels social life is not given 
too short shrift. 

“Not working on Sunday is as much u 
matter of course for me as a priest as it 
is for me as a sociologist." he says. 

“People need a jour fixe, a day on 
which they can meet each other. There 
can hardly be any disputing that." 


to suffer as a result of the change in 
Mainz." 

As chairman of the Konrad Ade- 
nauer Foundation Vogel maintained 
that he has not been unable to help 
Ruanda as much as he has done as Pre- 
mier. 

Vogel’s remark that he has absolute- 
ly no intention of becoming a regional 
party conference delegate and is only 
interested in helping out at district le- 
vel indicated how deep-rooted the res- 
entment of the embittered man, who 
will be 56 on 19 December, really 
Is. ' 

Heinrich Halbig 

(Kolncr Stadl-Anzcigcr, 
Cologne, 3 December 1988) 



What would Jeaua have said? . . . 
asks Lothar Schneider. (Phuin: Jpu) 


Whm is more, Sunday even gains in 
importance a little; it Is the day of rest 
around which the remainder of the 
working week revolves. 

This model devised by the Leverkus- 
en chaplain obviously won't fit all jobs, 
but there is no reason why it should. 

The German working population 
numbers about 26 million. If flexitime 
were only to create un extra four million 
jobs there would he full employment. 

Yet the “swinging four-day week" 
isn't feasible in large firms only, as 
might be imagined. 

Even hairdressers might find it worth 
ihcir while to open on Mondays, while 
many a plumber or electrician would be 
delighted by the customer response if 
they were to work on Saturdays again. 

Professor Schneider feels his model 
could create jobs oil mi almost miracu- 
lous scale, and he recalls the Biblical 
call to do penance at Advent. 

The New Testament Greek word me- 
tanoitc is usually rendered as doing pen- 
ance; literally it means “think again." 

With the ardour of a young chaplain 
he asks: “Why not, indeed?" What we 
need is a rethink. New ideas and new so- 
lutions are called for; it is no longer en- 
ough to merely repeat the accepted 
viewpoint of 20 or 30 years ago. 

He adds, in his weekday guise bs n so- 
ciology don: 

“The centre of all creative activity is 
mankind. This vantage point has one 
decisive prerequisite. 

“It is not primarily cash, subsidies or 
tax reform. What is needed is something 
typically human: a flexible approach.” 

Theo Mortch-Tegeder 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Chriil und Writ, 
Bona, 2 December 1988) 
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A solar-powered flounder hits 
80 mph on the way from Berlin 





-s ' 







■ -•A-^ y.- : -I.Jfcl 


I I look* like :i luhlc-tcnnis tahle, says* 
Maria Buchhcimer. u supermarket 
cashier. 

No, more like a flounder, says Elfi 
Zaun, a waitress at the local inn. She 
should know: she serves them. 

They ore talking about Michael Try- 
knwski’s solurpiiwcreil cur which is an 
occusiotuil sight on the streets of 
Mohrciulurf. Bavaria. 

Whenever Trykowski, an architect, 
drives through the village in it. unsu- 
specting pedestrians stop ami gape and 
children whoop for joy. 

He doesn’t do so very often, partly 
because he uses a temporary registra- 
tion plate. But he is. after all. the reign- 
ing world champion. 

He ami the two environment-friendly 
electric motors of his solar mobile were 
first pust the post in this year’s Tour de 
Sol in Switzerland. 

That makes him an ntt ruction in his 
home village near Erlangen, idyll ieally 
located between the Khinc-Mnin- 
Daniihc Canal, the Regiiil/ (n river) ami 
the autobahn. 

lie ranks alongside the village's fa- 
mous 1 1 ili century church and its refur- 
bished Kiiihtitts. lined with window 
boxes of geraniums. 

liven Mdhrcndorf'.s mayor, Karl 
Lindner, is delighted to feel the village 
has an alternative energy pioneer 
among its residents. 

Farmer Huns Obcrberger is more 
straightforward. “I feel it’s great that the 
solar guy lives in our village." he .says. 

Callers at his Office of Energy-Con- 
scious and Biological Construction are 
at times asked by his secretary to wait 
for a moment: “He's busy changing his 
batteries.” 

That’s a “What's My Line" sorL of ac- 
tivity. typical of solar power aficiona- 
dos. 

As he explains, when there isn’t en- 
ough sunshine to recharge them his 10 
heavy car batteries have to be taken out 
and plugged into an electric power point 
for recharging. 

Continued from page 6 

regulation is a utopian illusion, which 
would only lead to disappointment. 

Yet a form of cooperation in which 
no partner is forced into a situation 
which runs contrary to its understand- 
able self-interest is mi absolute necess- 
ity. 

Obervers may sometimes smile m the 
snail's pace at which results are 
achieved. 

T hose directly concerned, such n> die 
people in the highly indebted develop- 
ing countries, may even sometimes lose 
their patience when confronted with the 
cumbersome way in which sovereign 
states negotiate with each one un- 
other. 

International economic cooperation 
cun and needs to be improved. In our 
imperfect world, however, there I* no 
alternative. 

Rudolf Her U 

l l>ic Well, Bunn. 6 December I MSN) 


In .September he toured the country, 
driving from Berlin to Sattrhriicken at 
up to 130kph (MOmph). On the auto- 
bahn. fellow-motorists were taken com- 
pletely aback and switched on (heir 
flashing emergency lights. 

In the evening, at nulohuhn service 
stations, people invariably asked him 
how a solar-powered cur can still run af- 
ter dark. 

The answer came as a disappoint- 
ment to. many of them. His rooftop solar 
panels merely recharge the batteries. 

When there isn’t enough sunlight they 
simply have to he recharged at the near- 
est power point in the normal way. 

“It docs you good to feel your tank is 
being refilled as you go," lie told motor- 
ists at the fuel pumps in the filling sta- 
tion forecourt. 

11c had used a mere 2.3 kilowatt 
hours or electric power from Berlin to 
Saarbriickeu, which corresponded to 
11.26 litres of convent ional fuel per 
100km, or roughly 1 ,000 miles per gal- 
lon. 

“They simply shook (heir heads in 
disbelief." lie recalls. 

Yet solar power isn't that easy. Ilis 
ear runs on power fed .straight from the 
solar panels, but at no more than 30kplt 
(20niph). and only in bright and unin- 
terrupted sunlight. 

To he of any practical use. he says, a 
car must run regardless of the sun. Sn 
the best idea is lo fit solar panels to the 
garage roof and recharge the baiicries 
in this way. ' 

The solur-powered car of the future 
w ill thus he an ordinary hattery-run car. 

Where sular panels on his garage roof 
are concerned, Trykowski is in an eco- 
logical quandary, much to his neigh- 
bours’ amusement. He may hove to 
choose between solar power nnd trees. 

As befits an ccotogically-oricnted ar- 
chitect he has built his ''experimental" 
house entirely of natural materials and 
clad it with as much greenery as possi- 
ble. This greenery is now in the way of 
potential solar panels. 

Faced with the choice, he has decided 
in favour of his trees. “What would it 
look like if I were to start felling them?" 
he asks. 

He is well aware that he is not just a 
local hero in Mohrendorf. He is seen as 


a solar power guru 
throughout Central 
Franconia. Jurgen, 

Hans and Burnd, his 
visitors on the even- 
ing of our interview, 
are three of his fol- 
lowers. Jiirgcn, 25, 
is n filler and plans 
to design nnd make 
a solar-powered car 
of his own. Hans 
used to be more mi- . 
litnnt, as lie puts it, 
demonstrating 

against Wnekers- Wor|d che 

dorf (the proposed 
nuclear fuel repro- 
cessing plant) and for Greenpeace and 
the like. 

Now, he says, rocking in the rocking 
chair in Trykuwski’s study as he makes 
his point, lie prefers to do something 
constructive. 

Trykowski serves lukewarm tea and 
sugar candy. Then lie and his three solar 
soulmates talk shop — about Biral mo- 
tors, energy dosers, expensive batteries, 
thrce-phusc current and the Kevlar 
sandwich system, which has five times 
the tensile strength uf steel. 

Bcnul eventually gets round in the 
nitty gritty: hard cash. “If only sponsors 
would cunte up with more ol it!” lie says. 

If they did Michael Trykowski would 
give up designing organic homes with 
turf-clad roofs lQC__ga.YiLQiunf.nl -con-, 
scions, well-heeled clients. He would 
concentrate entirely on making solar- 
powered cars. 

At present lie earns DM40,000 a year 
in sponsorship money from TV and bat- 
tery advertising on his car. That, he sny. 
is hardly enough to pay for the material. 

He and his fellow- pioneers have vi- 
sions of a long run of solar cars de- 
signed and made by themselves. But 
they would need at least DMlm in capi- 
tal. 

That is a long-term objective. Try- 
kowski refills their teacups and points 
out of the window. “1 simply must build 
a wall round the front garden tomor- 
row." he says. “Could you three lend me 
n hand?" 

Arno Makowsky 

(DicZail, Hamburg. 25 November 1988} 



It takes almost 12 hours to tank up the batteries V , . the PSHImann Et. 

, (Photo: Peter Kreler) 


World champion Trykowsky and vehicle. 

(Photo: Arno Mukowsiky) 


Not a hint of a • 

drifting I 

hydrocarbon 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHR1CHTEN 

A streamlined experimental car wends 
its way noiselessly and with not a 
whiff of exhaust fumes through city traf- 
fic in Oldenburg, near Bremen. 

1IU Tsmfiramr TZL, backed by the 

power utility PreussenElektra, is pow- 
ered by two electric motors fed by con- 
ventional lend batteries. 

As a hand-made prototype it is no- 
where near the stage at which series pro- 
duction might be envisaged, but it could 
well be the shape of things to come. 

Its twin motors, each powering a rear 
wheel, between them generate 26 kilo- 
watts, or 35 DIN horse power. 

The car's main power source is an 80- 
volt battery weighing 580kg (1,2761b), 
which is nearly half the car’s unladen 
weight of 1,380kg (3,3061b). . 

The Pdhlmann EL is 3.77 metres (12ft 
5in) long, 1.62 metres ($ft 4 in) wide and 
1,30 metres (4ft 4in) tall. 

Its top speed is 1 15kph (72mph). It ac- 
celerates from a standing start to 50kph 
(30mph) in 11. and to 80kph (50mph) in 
27 seconds, ' 

It isn’t inexpensive. The prototype cost 
DM60,000 to make. 

It can be run for about 60km (38i 
miles) in city traffic before its ; battery; 
‘•iftfcdsntSfcharglh j£ IfcoverS lOOknvof city;. ■ 
streets on about 35 kilowatts, costing; 
roughly , seven marks. But a recharge; 
takes time: 10 to 12 hours, . 

These crucial drawbacks — the limited! 
range and the time it. takes to recharge the; 

: battery — seriously restrict the car’s uses. 
Battery-powered cprs are clearly suit-; 
ed for short-range local use where leng'j 
| thy intervals lie Between 'each use, allow?! 

| Ing time to redhhrge the battery. r | 

In conurbations they could make a ; 

. substantial contribution • toward ndi# 
abatement and atmospheric pollution* 
PreussenElektra sky. ! . jp 

i Research and- development* will’ need! 

: to concentrate on powerful batteries if lt 
| viable alternative to vehicles run on coija,; 
: '■ venlional motpj^fuel is^t’o, be ayajlablspp 
! the 1990s. ■ ' j yi* 

(SluugarterNachrichten, 5 December 
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THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Jousting with the unknown: singular 
mission of the high-flying test pilot 


T he twin propellers whir gently. The 
altimeter needle points to a steady 
500 metres. The other instruments are 
more or less motionless. Test pilot Uli 
Schell is at the controls. 

Holding the joystick steady with one 
hand, he says: “Right, then, we'll finish 
off with a spin.’’ 

He jerks the joystick toward him, the 
little plane surges skyward and the in- 
struments shake, rattle and roll. 

The plane slowly goes into a cork- 
screw spin and gathers speed. Its wing- 
tips whizz past, mere outlines. The view 
from the cockpit alternates madly be- 
tween sky and ground. 

The altimeter needle plummets: to 
300 metres, to 200 metres. Suddenly 
the two-seater plane Is back on an even 
keel and the pilot sits there as though 
nothing had happened. 

Nothing has. Going into a spin may 
be a disaster for most pilots; for him it is 
just part of the day's work. 

He is one of roughly 300 who test fly 
aircraft ranging from small private 
planes and heavyweight jumbos to com- 
bat fighters and bombers. 

They lake planes to the limit of their 
capacity — and a little beyond, says Pe- 
ter Weger, who lest flies combat air- 
craft. 

In the wake of air show accidents in 
which low-flying planes have crashed 
into the crowd their profession is argu- 
ably controversial. 


Iff 

There is a tangible link between lest 
flying aircraft and aerobatics, or forma- 
tion flying. In both cases pilots take the 
aircraft to the limit of its capacity. 

Test pilots stress that they know their 
own limits. Jets may be deliberately 
flown into dangerous manoeuvres and 
crashes almost simulated — hut planes 
arc skilfully righted at the last minute. 

Yet no matter how experienced a pi- 
lot Is, every test Is a test of the pilot’s 
nerves. He flics an aircraft that has 
never taken off before and takes it to li- 
mits “the ordinary pilot will never again 
reach," as Schell purs it. 

It certainly makes ihc profession an 
exclusive one. In Britain, the stronghold 
of present-day test flying, they have 
their own exclusive club, the Society of 
Experimental Test Pilots. 

They revel in memories of famous 
predecessors such us Charles A. Lind- 
bergh or Jacqueline Cochrane, the first 
woman in the world to llv at Mach 2, 
twice the speed ol sound. 

Only a handful of Germans arc hon- 
orary members of this august body. 
They include Hans-Weriier Lerclic, 74. 
the author of a book about his experi- 
ences as a World War II test pilot. 



Asel Springer Vcria^Aip, DIE WE^f, Pojitkh 305830$ 2000 


He wrote: “At Rechling, there was a 
funeral once a fortnight, on average." 

Schell says things have changed since 
those days. It is no longer the “daring 
young men in their flying machines.” 

Despite its nerve-racking nature test 
flying aircraft is, in his view, a safe job. 
“We belong to a new generation.” He is 
32, an age at which Lerche had already 
retired. 

He started on the smallest of scales: 
with model aircraft. “It's the best train- 
ing you can get," lie suys, defending his 
old hobby against critics' guffaws. 

“You can experiment ns much as you 
want without having lo request official 
permission and without running u risk. 

“If your plane crashes it is, if the 
worst comes to the worst, a write-off. 
But that is all." 

Besides, the laws of physics apply 
irrespective of dimensions. “What is 
true of a scale model is equally true of a 
jumbo." 

Yet the controls of a model aircraft, 
complete with antenna, arc no substi- 
tute for the feeling or soaring high above 
the clouds. 

He gained his first flying experience 
as a IV-ycar-old glider pilot, followed 
by motorised gliders and small private 
aircraft. For five years he has test -flown 
them fur a Bavarian manufacturer. 

hie spends over half his working day 
ai his desk, looking out over the black 
asphalt uf the runway. His paperwork 
includes writing tu the authorities as 
parror licence application procedures. 

“Mere pen-pushing," he snorts, pre- 
ferring to think about the more pleasant 
part of his working day. 

He logs three hours flying per day. 
“Adding the finishing touches to proto- 
types is the icing on the cake," he says, h 
is also the quintessence of the lest pi- 
lot's job. 

He clambers into the cockpit of a 
featherweight plaslic-fuselaged aircraft 
wearing his parachute and helmet. His 
place will later be taken by executives or 
politicians in pinstriped suits or learner- 
pilots and their instructors. 

As a test pilot his job is to manoeuvre 
himself and the test plane into a danger- 
ous situation. “Otherwise you don't 
know how to get out of it again.” 

How, for instance, does the plane 
react when the joystick is pulled too en- 
ergetically or the prototype is taken into 
a flat spin? , 

The engineers have worked It all out 
in theory on the drawing-board. He 
tests it In practice. “You can't do any- 
thing-wiihout-puttiag.'R’plRne-through-itsh 
paces," he says. 

“Technicians may feel they enn cal- 
culate or similar, everything nowadays, 
but you can’t; there are simply too many 
unknown quantities”. 

, .Are. they ‘ unknown .quantities ; of 
which ; he is afraid ?i "No!” he soys. with- 
out hesitation. "WJieij. the cover's down 
0 nd:lIfn.bBlted ,up I function <like clock- 
work,” ■ .• I-'-:. . ; X' : ii ?i • >'•! 

'- Anxieiy ; Is, Irratiqnsl.and a sentiment; 
testipiJpt8,:caimdt-«£focd. They art^ure 

taught to assess risks •; \, ■ j ■ I .V ;jfr - i ! 
.,HejQg8!6Q0.houcs>a-ypapHis,qu^IiF 

leatiofls ajs • soimdHot& ftl uti let) . me^ 
cbonkHd ppginperlbgS 1 trained as & pllojJ 
l.Qggeda OyiUgK^hpurs.f-afld^'-attc^ded 

; taqjwfrAbth? flwrmjHV 1 Aerp.ipaomSte-' 
sjJRfpfe E ? tRl?lisHptQ^(pE^K)^ - * itfif 
ibffltyilJft PithsrQi(gh } groM.n?to-i“WM^ a 


track record like mine," he says, “you 
ought to pass your test pilot's licence.” 

Views are split down the middle on 
this point. His licence isn’t enough to 
qualify him ns a military test pilot, for 
instance. 

Their training takes longer, is more 
complicated and costs more. They coll 
themselves experimental test pilots (in 
English), as against the home-grown 
and post-war variety, with no formal 
qualifications. 

Or so says Peter Weger, chief test pi- 
lot with on aircraft manufacturer who 
does international defence contract 
work. 

Combat aircraft arc his business. He 
heads a team of seven lest pilots. They, 
he says, “make up over half the really 
serious lest pilots in the Federal Repub- 
lic.” 

Whut he means by serious is pilots 
who test fly combat jets or jumbos, by 
which he doesn't mean to belittle the 
work of the remaining 250 civilian test 
pilots, "but there are differences," 

There arc indeed. Weger and his col- 
leagues are all cx-Btindcswchr pilots. 
"How else could we log 1,800 hours fly- 
ing jet-engined combat aircraft?" 

This experience is one of four prereq- 
uisites for the job. The others arc tech- 
nical studies, n diploma from an inter- 
nationally acknowledged test pilots’ 
training college (of w hich there are four 
in Europe, and not one in Germany) 
and a civil aviation board lest. 

That all costs money: DM 1.3m a 
year. Weger says. Pilots whose training 
is paid for by their employer or by the 
Hundcswehr can count themselves 
lucky. 

Richard Calwer. 44. also sees himself 
as one of the select band of •serious." 
i.c. military test pilots. 

lie has steel-grey hair, first flew at 21. 
went to training college at 35 — and 
“will be out on my ear ai 55." he adds 
with a smile. 

That is what makes the work so schi- 
zophrenic. “On the one hand, the older 
and more experienced a test pilot is, the 
more he is worth; on the other he needs 
to be as fit as a fiddle." 

Pilots take annual medicals, and they 
are extremely thorough. Medical spe- 
cialists send them through pressure 
chambers and expose them to oxygen 
starvation. 

"Physical fitness is vital when you're 
on your own up there," Weger says. 

Nowadays no jumbo or military jet 
test pilot is entirely alone, however. As 
soon as he clambers on board, belts up 
his orange overalls and dons his helmet 
and oxygen mask he can be sure he is 
under total surveillance. 

. Telemetry is the buzzword that takes 
much of the erstwhile magic out of test 
flying. In real time everything that hap- 
pens during the test flight is automati- 
cally relayed to the.ground station. 
..._uasteL2Qjepgmeejs there. man compu- 
ter \ybrkstations, keep an eye oh moni- 
tor screens nnj^ analyse the data, After 
the test flight jhe comppter knows more 
than the. test pilot — and is the Ijinal au- 
thority in aero engineering today. 

. "Even so, V. Calwer says, ‘'they can't 
Irakis decisions' for mh down there” If 
Ije has spiralled ^ sleepily that air in- 
take. I ntp.lhhrjets grin to a hijlt and the 
epgi n cs s t al| . . jja jidy , h Ifi ts flom the con- 
trol panel a( operations centre are hot 

v^y^iiiet :iip' there and 
I know' I Shjjdj.Mvt? f tq. hay£. racheq a 
djeclsjaji seconds, pO^wlsc 

ihgJtfcsylsm ■**-. sfe*?*. 

- ■ tfetfir.Sdhtyiflhr 

■ (Kant%Btge|HKScltdclUejP. iQD.<Sewbor|98B} 
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JEWS IN GERMANY 







A look into the fascination and tragedy 
of the recent and the distant past 


X gliihwein, gingerbread and fried 
.sausage. 

Earthly hosts push their wny through 
the narrow alleyways between ilic stalls. 

The Nuremberg Frauenki relic towers 
above (he stands with their red-white 
canvas ruovcs. 

Its illuminated Gothic fucmle gives 
the whole place a proper Christmas at- 
mosphere. 

Once again, it's Christkindlmarkt 
time in Nuremberg, time for the city's 
traditional Christinas market, it was 
Lnqicror Kurl IV who made this specta- 
cle possible back in the 1 4 tit century. 

After inciting a pogrom of the Jews 
he ordered the Jewish quarter and the 


'' i ' ' -6 
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Giacomo Joyce, by Paul Wunderlich; 
Hands burg Jewish museum 

(Photo-. Catalogue) 

synagogue to be pulled down and re- 
placed the area with the main market, 
square and the Fraucnkirchc. 

There are still other historical sights in 
the city of the Meislersingcrs. once called 
the "treasure chest of the German Reich," 

Not only the famous castle or the Diirer 
House, but also — outside of the city's me- 
dieval core — the Zeppelin Tribune, the 
Congress Hall and the Gmsfe Stnuse: 
stone remnants of Nazi delusions of gran- 
deur. 

The exhibition in the Germanic Na- 
tional Museum in Nuremberg is called 
"Look, the Stone Cries out of the Wall." 

The tombstone of the Jew Ycchici. 
which stonemasons cut us a triungle 
shortly after the pogrom of 1349 and 
then used as u step for the spiral stair- 
case of the Lorenz Church, is presented 
as a symbol for this saying by the pro- 
phet I labnkkuk in the Old Testament. 

The 50th anniversary of the Keichsk- 
ristnllnncht was the immediate cause for 
a desire to inform the public about the 
"History and Culture of Jews in llavnr- 
in." 

The see lion at the front of the exhibition 
shows* just how difficult it is to present the 
history of the Jews in Germany. 

Large black-and-white photos docu- 
ment the development “From the Depri* 
vat ion of Rights to Ex termination." 

The first photo shows u Jewish lawyer 
being pushed through the streets of Mu- 
nich by uniformed Nazis in 1933. 


The .shorn and barefoot man with cut- 
off trousers has a sign hanging around 
his neck: “I shall never again complain 
to the police " 

The lawyer had tried in bring his in- 
fluence to bear to help u Jewish client. 

Another photo shows the situation at 
the end of the war, in 1945: emaciated 
corpses in the KnufeTing concentration 
camp near Lnndsberg. 

In this purgatory the visitor to the ex- 
hibition soon realises that German Jew- 
ry no longer exists. 

About 30,000 Jews still live in the 
Fcdcrul Republic of Germany , about as 
many ns lived in Frankfurt in 1933. 

They can mil pick up their pre-war tra- 
dition and have to seek a new identity. 

The treasures of the exhibition of reli- 
gious and cultural items are part of this 
fascinating world of the past: the octagonal 
nimemar (— pulpit) of the Vcilsliochheim 
synagogue, marvellously embellished 
prayer books, anil rattles for the Puri in 
celebration. 

The impact of the exhibition can be 
best compared with an alternating hoi- 
and-cold shower. 

The numerous exhibition items show 
that LOOP years of Jewish history ill Ba- 
varia cannot be reduced to the twelve hor- 
rifying years between 1933 and 1945. 

The “Holocaust Room", however, 
shows how difficult it is to deal with the 
history of the Jews in Germany. 

Three walls are covered with the 
names of the Jewish victims from Bavar- 
ia written in small letters. 

The official description of the exhibi- 
tion's content points out that it deliber- 
ately avoids any sensational presenta- 
tion of horror. 

But why? What is the use of showing 
the trivial finds of the Kaufering con- 
centration camp, cutlery and lamp- 
shades? 

Herr Hosier, a member of the commit- 
tee of the Jewish community in the city of 
Nuremberg (320 people), went through 
the ordeal of a concentration camp. 

He was born in Nuremberg in 1924 
and his parents gave him the Christian 
name Adolf. 

Although he welcomes the exhibition 
he felt that there were too many mu- 
seum exhibitions and discussions to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the 
Rctchskristallnacht on 9 November. 

He feels that the event should be re- 
membered on a more reasonable scale, 
but not j ust every 5 0 years. 

He even went so far as to claim that if 
someone wasn't an antisemite before 
the anniversary he is now. 

tgnaz Hubis. the committee chairman 
of the Jewish community in Frankfurt, 
does not share this opinion. 

"Anyone who wants antisemitism do- 
esn’t need these events." he said. 

He hopes (hul the exhibitions will 
arouse greater public interest in the 
small Jewish community. 

Although this community is still visi- 
ble in big cities it has virtually disap- 
peared altogether in rural areas. 

Particularly in Frankfurt this kind of 
public knowledge is important. 

During the conflict over the Bdrnc- 
platz, n dispute about whether to pre- 
serve the excavated remains of the! me- 
dieval Judongassc or let this area be 
steamrollered by the city department or 
works for new housing, Hesse Prime 
Minister Waller Wallmann claimed that 


the ghetto is no V* 

“cause for .shame." jBJjjjijg: || 

The memory of the ■pBBJl 

scandal surround- ■‘Vv’ ,'^f 

ing the play by 
Rainer Werner 
Fassbinder which Kgg 'a", 

was allegedly anti- Kfi 1 '9 l , 

Semitic is still fresh. , ^Kji i: 

Information, there- '■ ! 

fore, is useful. It is f Bf ■ 

all the more aston- HkcTHT . I 

idling that the first 
Jewish museum in ■ 

the Federal Repub- '■ • ■ 

lie of Germany has 
only just been •' 

opened in Frank- ; 

flirt. In the classical yj- *' 

Rothschild Palace ■ 

t "c ideD U u. pres- Model of1ha Dre , 

“ Bl ' hl ' Tl >h° German Muni 
the Frankfurt Jews 

“as a paradigm for the history of the 
German Jews" (the words of museum 
director Georg Heuberger). lgnaz Hubis 
critically remarked that there was per- 
haps “too much polish” in the exhibi- 
tion. without failing to mention that 
some of his own donations are on dis- 
play. 

In the foyer there ure some interest- 
ing architectonic items in marble, brass 
and high-grade steel. 

An almost ten-metre- long wooden 
model of the medieval Judengnsse 

cramped lire was in this ghetto. 

Because the houses couldn't be built 
any higher (they weren’t allowed to be 
extended anyway) the rooms were split 
down the middle to create new dwelling 
space. All no cause for shame . . . 

This, however, is virtually the only 
visual impression. 

Otherwise, the exhibition resembles a 
wall news-sheet: lots of documents with 
facts and figures but not enough exhibits 
which visually present the events of the 
past. 

One sheet informs visitors of the fate 
of the children of Abraham in the city of 
Frankfurt: almost all Jews murdered in 
1241; made responsible for the plague 
in 1 348: sent to the ghetto in 1462. 

But why does the museum bombard 
visitors with dry historical facts when 
(hey first come in only to let then) re- 
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cover on the second floor in the room 
depicting the ahtaorical folklore of 
"Jewish Life." 

Religious services in the synagogues arc 
just as significant in the historical context 
as pogroms. Wedding celebrations and 
persecution often went hand in hand. 

Isn’t the museum dangerous for the 
Jews living in Frankfurt today? . ' 

Aren’t meetings between living peo- 
ple much more important? 

One uccusution is that the exhibition 
turns Jewry into a dead culture. 

Michael Friedmann, cultural repre- 
sentative of the Jewish community, ad- 
mits that knowledge about Jewish tradi- 
tion has often been neglected because of 
cxcessjve coverage or t he holocaust. 

He adds, however, (hat Jewish ident- 
ity does not have its roots in antisemitism^ 


Model of the Dresden synagogue, by Gottfried Semper; at 
the German Museum of Architecture, Frankfurt (PhmiKCmuioguc) 

the history of the Friedmann estimates that hetween 
words of museum ten to fifteen per cent of- the 5,(KI0 

;rger). lgnaz Hubis members of the Jewish community in 

lint there was per- Frankfurt arc "actively religious.” 
sh” in the exhibi- “In our kindergarten and in our 
to mention that schools we pass on religious and cumu- 

lations are on dis- nil knowledge with aim of bringing up 
sclf-conridcnt Jews. 

are some interest- “Whether someone wants to live de- 
ls in marble, brass voutly or not is a decision the commun- 
ity accepts." 

el re- long wooden Friedmann emphasises that the Jews 
lieval Judengnsse arc definitely German citizens. 

goad .idfiajtt Jtflg The fact thal.a big Jgft\ying-liberal daily 

is ghetto. newspaper called for a more intensive 

s couldn't be built Ge/ww«~Jewish dialogue following the 
en’l allowed to be controversial Jenningcr speech says a 
e rooms were split great deal about public awareness in this 
reate new dwelling respect. 

r shame... In Friedmann's opinion, “language 

virtually the only yet again reveals insensitive thinking." 

The exhibition on the architecture of 
ibition resembles a the synagogues shows just how complex 
of documents with Jewish identity is. 
lot enough exhibits The German Museum of Architec- 
t the events of the ture in Frankfurt mainly displays the 
plans and drafts of Jewish places of 
visitors of the fate worship in the German-speaking area, 
raham in the city of In some cases, the drafts completed 
Jews murdered in by the architects could have been just as 
ible for the plague easily used for building a church, 
lettoin 1462. On the other hand, there was an at- 

museum bombard tempt to use the Moorish style to coii- 

torical facts when trast the synagogues with the Christian 

dy to let then) re- churches — polychrome masonry on the 
outside, arabesque ornaments on the in- 
side (for example, as in the Berlin syn- 
, agogue in the Oranienburger Strasse). 

The representative splendour of the 
synagogues built during the late 19th cen-_ 
tury was*n rcaction TB eferTturies of fepre- 
floor in the room ssion during which the places of worship 
irical folklore of had to be kept architectonically plain. Yet 
another dialectical development. ! 

\ the synagogues arc It's a shame that this exhibition is tai- 
ic historical context Iqred to the interests of the educated 
g celebrations and classes. < 


Visitors are cxpcctejMo bring along a 
lot of prior knowledge if they wish to 
understand the significance of many of 
the items. ,, ( 

The biblical prescript not to create an 
image of God or man (2. Moses, 20,4), 
foj; example, is a. key point of orienta-/ 
lion for the fine arts of the, Jews. 

T*he synagogue in Rendsburg'.is not ' 
much higher than the low houses suf-, • 
rounding it. • ■ ■ • . j;'; 

After 1938 a sr okehohse desecrated^ 
the destroyed pra er room, Since 1985J -. 

Continue^ 6n page 11. V 
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Balletomania over on the 
sunny side of the street 

« shorts, the women in black-silk corsag 


T he Frankfurt ballet company is 
dancing on the sunny side of the 
street. 

William Forsythe and his ballet com- 
pany manager, Martin Stcinhuff, have ne- 
gotiated a contract with the city of Frank- 
furt which is unrivalled in Germany. 

From the 1990/91 season, both will 
take on the job of director for n period 
of six years, a move which guarantees 
the ballet company’s complete inde- 
pendence from opera and theatre. 

Ballet is then placed under the direct 
responsibility of the mayor of Frank- 
furt, Wolfram Briick, and the bead of 
the city's culture department, Hilmar 
Hoffmann. 

The new contract, which the munici- 
pal authorities will approve in the near 
future, promises to give the company 
more money and four more permanent 
positions as dancers in addition to the 
40 which already exist. 

A further novelty is the prospect of a 
contract between the cities of Frnnkfurt 
and Paris, according to which the 
Frankfurt bullet company will make a 
two-month guest appearance at the ren- 
ovated Theatre Ju Chatelet for four 
consecutive years beginning in 1 990. 

During this two-month period it is 
hoped that the ballet-group will -piece - 
together a new production per season 
and then include this in the Frankfurt 
repertoire. 

Martin Steinhoff on this aspect: "You 
can only develop artistically if you tra- 
vel. but constant travel can also be a tre- 
mendous strain. 

"What we want is to, as it were, insti- 
tutionalise our international contact 
with the help of the Paris project." 

A presentation of the Paris perform- 
ances at the big festivals in Montpellier 
and Avignon is also being considered. 

Until these plans materialise, how- 
ever. the Frankfurt ballet company con- 
tinues to travel throughout the world. 

In spring next year it's off to America 
for a six-week tour, and the destination 
is South America in the following year. 

Furthermore, there are^atready invit- 
ations to visit Brussels. Vienna and Is- 
rael. 

The most interesting project of the 
coating season is a Forsythe retrospec- 
tive between 23 September and Jl Oc- 
tober in Rcggip , EmUia.^itlt a.philoso^ 
phy symposium and. of course, plenty of 
dancing. 

During this event the New YprkjCity 
Bullet will be dancing choreographies 
written by Forsythe. . . j / 

Forsythe . has , . fostered particularly 
close contact to this world-famous com- 
pany since last May and was in demand 
as their future director. 

He composed, n half-hour sequence 
for n chqreogrnphy marathon, and (his 
piece was the, opener id the Frankfurt 
ballet season: "Behind the China Dogs", 
a reverential bow to the neo-classical 
choreographer George Balanchine. 

Five ceramic dogs designed by para 
Perlmnrih form the ortly d£cor'ps stage ; 
background. 1 

Four male and four female dancers 
the men. wearing black- shirts and tight 


shorts, the women in black-silk corsages 
with fine-mesh sleeves and stockings — 
create a square formation across the 
stage in perfect symmetry. 

The men form the cornerstones, the 
women the inner square. The way in 
which Forsythe breaks up this symmetry 
is brilliant. 

Diagonals and angles emerge from 
even, then odd, numbers of dancers, so- 
lo performers or couples move away 
front the group, each dancing lltcir own 
individuul-siylc solos and pas dc deux. 

In Frnnkfurt, Forsythe cun count on 
the pot pourri of pcrsumililics in his 
troupe: the long-limbed Norn Kimhall 
dunces with the lull Stephen Galloway, 
their casuatncss contrasting with the 
powerful eroticism of the dancers May- 
rn Rodriguez and Thornns McManus. 

Edn Holmes and Christopher Johnson 
introduce elegance, Dana Caspersen and 
Carlos luirrioz rakishness and verve. 

Forsythe extends his style of move- 
ment, elongating and contorting what 
master Balanchine would have per- 
formed in cold aestheticism. 

The small of the dancers' backs acts 
as a pivot for the extension and wavy 
movements of their limbs. 

It's as if there were an invisible elastic 
bond linking arms and legs across the 
back, enabling extensions and contrac- 
tions with tremendous tension. 

The result is an excitingly erotic flow of 
movement, supported by the aggressive 
pointed fo otwea r of the female dancers. 

Forsythe equals Hans van Marion in 
the sensual use he makes of the pointed 
shoes. 

The music, however, tends to retard 
the dynamics of the dancing (the elec- 
tronic accompaniment by Leslie Stuck 
is too unstructured in its rhythmic un- 
dulations) and fails to heighten tension. 

The background music for the even- 
ing's premiere of “The Vile Parody of 
Address", piano tinkling from Eva 
Crossman-Hechts and percussion thun- 
der and lightning produced live on stage 
by the dancer Elizabeth Corbett, really 
put the brakes on the highly bizarre ac- 
tivity on stage. 

Forsythe dug deep in the absurdity 
cabinet of his subconscious to produce 
a half-hour Dada show which might 
have received a better response as an in- 
termezzo piece, but was doomed to fai- 
lure as the main course. 

Forsythe's version of “Vile Parody" 
places too much emphasis on non- 
dance aspeots. ' ■ 

Language predominates, shouted, 
- squeezed into a commanding- -tone'-af 

Continued from page 1 0 

the Rendsburg Cultural Circle has used 
the building as a meeting place for exhi- 
bitions and concerts. ' 

In the lower floor there is a small perm- 
anent exhibition on the history of the Jew- 
ish community in Schleswig-Holstein. 1 i 

Since November the Torah school 
has housed a Jewish museum. • ■' ' 

Visitors can see the works 6f:(in soma 
cases very famous) persecuted Jewish 
artists of the modern period: Josef He- 
broril, Anita R6s, Max Licbermann . . . ; 

• i These more- or less Well-known art: 
ists, however, are not kept in a ghetto of 
“victims". Alongside them there arc 
works hy Christian artists oh Jewish 
subjects:- Paul*. Wunderlich on "the Song 




Looking for a way out of a choreographic nowhere 


A.. 

. William Forsythe. 

(I’haiti: Walter Kninl) 


voice, verbal .snippets read from a black 
gauze partition between the audience 
and the dancers on white kitchen chairs. 

A hermetically sealed no man's land, 
the site of manifold self-citations, pre- 
sented by dnneers dressed ns cock- 
roaches, yellow-gleaming girls and 
bearded goblins. 

Is. this a comic .strip or the parody of a 
horror story? 

We recognise the abstruse humour of 
the musical "Isabelle's Dance ", the verbal 
tirades of "Am tact II". the scenes from 
“LDC". and the revue scries of earlier 
pieces. In "Vile Parody", however, the 
leitmotif is missing. 

The sight of Mr Mesa (Leigh Mat- 
thews). the conjuror in mustard-yellow 
and nearing a top-hat. crouching and 
producing a false nose and beard from 
his hat instead of a rabbit may give rise 
to laughter. 

Or the sight of Irene Klein's lethargic 
Cockroach Boy, who strolls between the 
chairs and the curtain to perform his sil- 
ly solo, arms dangling and eyes rolling. 

Some members of the audience may 
also have found the sexual connotations 
amusing as rod-like miners' lamps which 
were hanging down in front of the lasciv- 
iously stretched legs of bearded men and 
women disappeared up dresses. 

The fact that "Vile Parody” was too 
long was not the only reason why this 
laughter soon get stuck in the throats of 
the audience. 

Friiulein Professor Dr. Ashufi (Kath- 
leen Fitzgerald), obviously a domina of 
psychoanalysis, talked of a vacuum and 
of the latent visions of another person 
and of what it is like to lie in a grave. 

Forsythe must have despairingly 
sought a form or presentation for all 
these set pieces, which lead to a chore- 
ographic nowhere. 

■The latent visions- merged- to create a 

of Songs, Conrad Fellxmiillcr ... In an ac- 
companying catalogue to the Frankfurt 
Museum Cilly Kugelmann stresses the im- 
portance of this sense of comm unity be- 
tween Jews and Christians. “The more the 
Gerrpan people placed itself under the 
heavy burden of guilt the more the former 
victims .were- idealised as exaggeratedly 
just . Their significance to German. so- 
ciety. was reduced. to iheir role os victims 
of the Nazis " It Is obvious that this makes 
it extremely difficult for Jews io find q new 
identity, Twelve years .cast , their shadow 
over theii; past and present. Jews also need 
museums, wjuch,|thow more than just the 
holqcausjt. , ,, , , ■ Jdkannes Sch weikle 
i ■ (Deutsches Allgcrtclnos Snnni&gsblati, 
Hamburg, 1 IDctcniherl 988) 


parody — a parody of self-citation. 
Realising this fact, and bearing in mind 
the considerable communication prob- 
lems of the performers on stage. "Vile 
Parody of Address" must rank as For- 
sythe's most pathetic piece. 

It may lead him out of the impusso 
and may even be good for the company, 
but is certainly isn’t for the audience, 
which it plunges into destructive confu- 
sion. 

The third piece of the three- piece 
evening, however. Amanda Miller’s 
highly dynamic "Pretty Ugly", provided 
some relief 

Amanda Miller, a dancer in For- 
sythe's company and a regular choreog- 
rapher in the ensemble, has become 
more daring in comparison with past 
works. 

Peter Scherer and A no Lindsey, 
avant-garde composers from New York, 
wrote the spirited and lively music and 
played a decisive role in this successful 
contemporary genre presentation. 

Four men (Douglas Becker, David 
Kern, Thomas McManus and Michael 
Schumacher), each a bundle of energy 
in casual street dress, together with a 
Lady in Red (Hilde Koch), dressed in an 
elegant lining, ensnare each other in 
front of five diagonally erected pillars. 

What they do to each other is crude, 
coarse and brutal. 

Amanda Miller allowed refreshing 
spontaneity to reign in their movements, 
which were strongly influenced by the 
now fully developed Frankfurt style. 

Swinging, kicking and walking at a 
breath-taking pace 1 into new formations, 
stretching in unrestrained sensuality. 

Life pulsates in “Pretty Ugly", raw 
and untamed as in the streets of New 
York at night, which probably inspired 
the choreographer. 

Many of the transitions could have 
been more homogeneous, many of the 
movements more independent, 

Nevertheless. Amanda Miller-will un- 
doubtedly go fur. - 

Whitt she has to show is definitely 
more' exciting than a great deal of what is 
highly praised in other ballet companies. 

■ The new constellation in Frankfurt 
will hopefully create u climate of quiet 
creativity. 

The fnris art already queuing up; The 
ballet evenings are sold out. 

■ The audience waits 1 with bated breath 
for the new Forsythe premiere, : the 
'‘Libeskind ; Letters"; which Forsythe 
dedicates to the American architect he 
holds in such high esteem,' 

Eva-EiisabethFischer 

■ ■■ - ' (Stiddcuisidha Zeliuiig, MiiOich, 

■ 30 November 1988) 
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Children speak 
out about 
the revolution 


I f it were up In them. German school- 
children won hi abolish money nml 
wnr. AH cars would be buttery-run and 
smoking would he prohibited. 

School grades would be scrapped und 
teachers would have to tell 15 jokes a 
day. “It could he heaven oil earth." they 
write. 

Their interests and wishes were 
probed by Frankfurt sociologist Kiwis 
Soclmt/ky ns a research project. 

Professor Socluiuky, who has held 
the chair of sociology at Frankfurt Uni- 
versity since 1972. evaluated 3.354 
school essays entitled: “If it were up to 
me." 

The title was so general that the wri- 
ters could mention anything they want- 
ed. whatever interested or annoyed 
them. 

Between them they listed 26.1 28 top- 
ics of all kinds. A majority. I -1.7.1 1 or 
56.38 per cent, dealt with society, the 
slate and polities. 

Religion and the Church, in contrast, 
were mentioned a paltry 93 times, nr 
11.39 percent. 

German and foreign schoolchildren 
from nearly all categories of school 
were asked in cilies. towns and rural 
areas to submit essays. 

The area covered corresponds to the 
catchment area oF Frankfurt University. 
The age groups who entered ranged 
from fourth-grade juniors to !Oth-gnidc 

G erman girls take b dim view of one- 
night stands. Most have visions of a 
gradual approach to sexuality, jointly 
with their partner and in the course of 
growing affection, trust and confidence. 

They would like to have sex in the 
context of a firm relationship and nn the 
basis of being to talk with each other 
about anything and everything. 

The reality is another matter. The 
"first time" is usually not only very 
much more rash and .spontaneous than 
they had envisaged. 

Over 50 percent of teenage girls eith- 
er use no contraceptive whatever or arc 
unsatisfactorily protected from un un- 
wanted pregnancy when “it" first hap- 
pens. 

I hesc were some of the findings of a 
survey carried out by Sinus, the Heidel- 
berg-bused social research institute, for 
Sehering AG, the Berlin drug fund cmi- 
triiccpme pill) manufacturers. 

Five hundred 14- to 20-yoiir-old girls 
and young women were interviewed. 
Over half of them said ihey hud not used 
contraceptives when they first had «<ex. 

Many girls still have serious difficulty 
in getting hold of the Pill. They are 
afraid of what their parents will say, lei 
alone the doctor, ami prefer to try uil- 
crmilivc methods of contraception. 

Vaginal suppositories und condoms 
arc such alternatives, but when the oc- 
casion arises girls ore so worried about 
the embarrassment they may cause (hut 
ihey either don't use them or rail to use 
them correctly. 


secondary school final years. The sheer 
range of subjects mentioned is striking. 
Few if any conventional Ulcus go un- 
scathed. A 16-ycnr-oUI secondary 
school student was the odd man out 
with his: 

"I'm not really for anything. I feel ev- 
erything is fine t he way it is.” 

A 15-ycar-old comprehensive school- 
girl writes, in contrast: 

"Some people arc surprised to learn, 
as I have read, that one in four 15- to 
L8-year-oIds commit suicide for fear of 
the future and because they feel every- 
thing thnt goes on in the world is bad. 

“Adults arc to Maine. They destroy 
almost everything. They leave us no op- 
portunity of planning for the future. We 
arc scared. That's why we sny: ’No fu- 
ture V 

"Vet L like making plans. They ought 
at least to lenve us u slight chance. If 
things go on us they arc doing, it will be 
too lute." 

The nmin topics ruised by the juniors 
(uged l Dor below) deal with leisure uml 
home life. 

They complain of too few und too po- 
or f'horing") playgrounds. They want 
more pluy und pcdcslrinn precincts — 
and cycle trucks that aren't obstructed 
by parked curs. 

Children from high-rise housing es- 
tates arc particularly allergic to signs 
such as: "Maying ball games on the grass 
is prohibited" or “Flaying with animals 
is prohibited." 

Where, they ask, arc we to go? As a 
10-year-old puts it: “If it were up to me 
ihcrc would he lots more animals and 
football pitches." 

Professor Sochatzky feels the almost 
universal condemnation of school is 
particularly upsetting. Flighty-live per 
cent of the essay-writers take a dim view 
of school. 

An 1 1 -year-old boy in a class lor the 
educationally sub-normal puts it in 
plain words: 

“Burn the school down. Burn nil 
books. Send the teachers to the Moon. If 
a teachers passes you in the street, finish 

Continued on page 15 


Weizsacker the only politician 
esteemed by the young 


President Richard von Wcizs&ckcr has 
singlchuiidedly salvaged something of (he 
reputation of German politicians among 
young Germans. A survey or 400 boys 
and girls between 1 1 and 16 reveals that 
sportsmen and women, Mm stars and 
television stars arc the people they look 

I n over 400 interviews Professor Rein- 
hold Hcrgler, director of the Institute of 
Psychology at the University of Bonn, hns 
taken a closer look at the life-style of 
young West Germans between the ages of 
1 land 16. 

The total findings arc due to be pu- 
blished towards the middle of next year. 

In an interim appraisal Bcrglcr warns: 
“Something is brewing. We must come tip 
with a» answer fast. Young people are on 
the verge of turning their backs on the 
state, politics and politicians." 

His survey shows that young people arc 
looking for personalities on which to mod- 
el their behaviour more than ever before. 
Bcrglcr refers to a “hunger for leadership." 

For the youth of today most of these 
personalities arc sports, film and television 
stars (7K per cent respectively), popslars 
(77 per cent) and members of the family 
(62 per cent). 

Teachers, parish priests and church 
leaders were not mentioned at all. 

Only 32 per cent of the interviewees 
listed politicians among their "model per- 
son alii ies". 

"Willmut Federal President Richard 
von Wci/suckcr the result would have 

been a lot worse," said Bcrglcr. 

Bcrglcr leels that a serious discussion is 
needed in view of the fact that two thirds 
of the young people interviewed make no 
reference to the world of politics to find 
their “ideal personality", since they do 
consider politicians to be likeable, credi- 
ble, competent and comprehensible. 


The complicated lovings and 
longings of the teenage girl 


The way in which they experience the 
"first lime" seems, in contrast, to de- 
pend on their uge and character. The 
survey subdivides their characters into 
five categories. They are: 

• the “artful tcenogcr," aged 14 on av- 
erage, guided by her mind rather than 
her heart and usually one of a large fam- 
ily; 

• the "horn young girl " usually emo- 
tionally-oriented in her views and be- 
haviour. 15 yeur.s oM on average and 
from an affectionate und largely care- 
free family: 

• the "pimner-eUin-comraUe, 1 ' aged 18 
to 2lt, mainly guided by her emotions 
;ind from u stable fumily but taught curly 
to fend for herself; 

• the “show-off." n “complete little 
lady," agetl 17 on average und often the 
only child of u mother who has remarri- 
ed; 

• the "Inner ," u type less easily defined, 
even age wise, hut often from a single* 
parent family and with the feeling of be- 
ing on her own as her hallmark. 

The younger girls urc, the greater the 
risk of unwanted pregnancy they run. 
Sex plays a fairly limited part in their 
lives and they would sooner bidfe their 
time until they are 17 or 18 and have 
found Mr Right. . 


But one out of four in the “artful tee- 
nager" category have gained sexual ex- 
perience at the age of 14, usually head 
over heels and for the most part, in 
about 7 cases out of 10, unprotected. 

Among the “born young girls" a lower 
percentage have personal experience of 
first love (in physical terms), but those 
that do say it was extremely impromptu 
and usually without contraceptives 
(contrary tu what they had previously 
hoped). 

The survey classifies ns “alarmingly 
high" the number of older girls who 
were unprotected the "first time." Seven 
out of It) “part nc r-cum-comradcs" 
claimed to have sexunl experience. 

As a rule they say they discussed mat- 
ters (whether, when and how) before- 
hand with their partners, but only about 
hnlf of them had actually taken reliable 
contraceptive precautions. 

This percentage is n little higher 
among girls who can be classified as be- 
ing guided more by the mind than by the 
heart. 

Two out of three girls in the' “show- 
ofF' category claimed to have had sexual 
experience, and only one in four was 
unprotected the "first time.” 

The other three had done something 
Continued on page 14 


up to. 46 per cent say politicians arc peo- 
ple who shoot their mouth off; 44 per 
cent feel they arc corruptible. The com- 
piler of the report says that Weizstteker 
was the only politician who was held In 
any regard. Horst Zimmermann reports 
for Hamburger Abendblatt. 

He is convinced that a state whose rep- 
resentatives nrc not regarded as credible 
by a large part of its youth will be unable 
to inspire or influence them. 

The study suggests that young people 
are no longer willing to automatically ac- 
knowledge the authority of adults simply 
because of their adult status. 

“Young people have rebelled against 
adults at all limes, but this rebellion has 
changed and intensified because the youth 
of today has a greater ethical sensitivity 
and u greater scepticism towards words," 
Berglcr claims in an interpretation of the 
study's initial findings. 

The question why 42 per cent are not at 
all satisfied or only insufficiently satisfied 
with politics produced the following causal 
spectrum. 

Sixty-five per cent pointed out the lack 
of training plnccs, and 61 per cent the nu- 
merous prohibitions and the lack of rights 
for young people. 

46 per cent regard politicians ns per- 
sons who “shout their mouths off' and 44 
per cent feel that they arc corruptible. 

And as many as 1 7 per cent felt that the 
Federal Republic of Germany cannot be 
called o “proper democracy." 

In Berglcr’s opinion a key aspect is the 

pie have the impression that they are sur- 
rounded by rales and regulations. 

As in the eyes of youth Bonn represents 
the machinery establishing these rules and 
regulations there is a growing rejection of 
politics and politicians. 

Politicians are viewed as persons who 
want to spoil the fun young people would 
like to have. They react aggressively, des- 
tructively and with a disenchantment tow- 
ards the state. 

Many young people want to create the 
freedom they need to develop, if need be 
by using violence. 

Bergler urges the state not to increase 
the number of titles and regulations but to 
use the power of persuasion. 

It’s not enough, for example, to state 
that smoking can damage your health. 

Bergler discovered that young smokers 
don't think twice about every mark they 
spend. 

They like going out (to the cinema, dis- 
co or pub), like to get together with other 
youngsters, to hove a chat or celebrate 
parties, and they like Unusual clothing and 
they like sex. 

• Non-smokers, on the other hand, prefer 
sport, television, reading, going for Walks. 
They sjrcnd more time playing musical in- 
struments or doing household chores. 

Bcrglcr believes that replacing some- 
thing plcasilrnble by something Unpleastir- 
able is not lhe right "Way to persuade ado- 
lescents not to smoke. What they need is 
. positive Idea of life ns an Alternative. 

A feature is that,' although they exert a 1 
regimenting influence pn the lives of their 
■ children, parents are held in high esteem 
— as opposed to politicians. 

; One explanation is (hat parents are bet- 
ter able to make their children understand . 
why certain things are allowed anid others, 
are not. „ .‘ " 'V 

: .■ ftor&Zlmmermann . 

I (Hamburger Abendblatt ; 6 December 1988).' 
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A telltale "A" plate clamped to the 
bumper of trucks crossing at border 
posts is a sure sign — another truckload 
of garbage is bound for somewhere 
abroad. 

Exporting garbage by the truckload is 
waste disposal the easy way. Environ- 
mentalists arc up in arms against it, but 
front 1992 it seems likely to flourish 
even more. 

The European internal market will 
bring advantages, but for Bonn's waste- 
disposal policy, it will pose big problems. 

Industry and local authorities that find 
waste disposal in the Federal Republic 
too expensive because of environmental 
requirements, will then simply dump 
their garbage in countries where disposal 
is least expensive. 

Environmental considerations will 
trail way behind the simple economic 
equation. Bonn Environment Minister 
Klaus Tbpfer hns nlrcudy said he will 
strictly oppose this practice. 

The Federal Republic ships 800,000 
tons of domestic and industrial waste a 
year to East Germany anti neighbouring 
European countries even though the 
Waste Disposal Act clearly specifies tliot 
waste must be disposed of in Germany. 

This figure does not even include ex- 
ports of toxic waste, which have in- 
creased sixfold in the past six years to 
1 .9 million tons a year. 

Only at First glance docs this appear to 
be a contradiction in terms. The Waste 
Disposal Act lays down both rules and 
exceptions. 

Wuste may be shipped to (mother 
country when suitable dump or incinera- 
tor capacity is not available in the Feder- 
al Republic, which is unquestionably the 
case. 

We Germans are producing so much 
waste that our garbage tips will soon be 


THE ENVIRONMENT 


Runaway garbage juggernaut 
demolishes all barriers 


full. The country’s 20 high-temperature 
incinerators for toxic waste arc just un- 
able to handle the load. 

Even common or garden domestic 
waste is mounting up loo fast for garbage 
incinerators. 

• -Yet whenever plans to open a new 
dump are made public, the public, espe- 
cially nearby residents, object. 

Who wants to live near an evil-smell- 
ing mountain of garbage consisting of 
over four million potential chemical 
compounds and being bombarded dnily 
by the noise of waste disposal trucks? 

Unsurprisingly, it takes years before 
new sites for waste disposal facilities 
clear the hurdles of planning procedures. 

In the meantime, prepare to meet thy 
doom. The gloomiest experts sny the 
Federal Republic is on the brink of 
grinding to a halt, immobilising the en- 
tire economy, for Inck of refuse disposal 
facilities. 

Karl Ley, president of the local au- 
thority refuse disposal departments as- 
sociation. painted one sueh picture at the 
Entsorga waste disposal trade fair in Es- 
sen. saying: 

“A civilisation that fails to come to 
terms with its output uf waste will soon 
cease tu exist." 

In the world garbage output ratings 
the Federal Republic of Germany comes 
sixth, with an annual per capita output of 
374 kilograms of domestic waste. 

The incredible total. 286 million tons 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



supplied the data arranged In see-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, . 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

These- figures compiled-over the-years are invaluable-boih for planning journeys* 
to distant countries and for scientific research. - 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size antj flexibly bound, indispensable for daily, .use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. . ( 

Four volumes are available: .■ . : • 

• North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.80; 

Asia/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; ' ' ' 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp.,- DM 24,80- ■' : 



LookitujiinBrockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200'Wlesbaden'L 
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a year, is lopped by five million tons of 
toxic waste from German dustbins, 
building sites, sewage sludge and indus- 
trial effluent, the exact composition of 
which is seldom known. 

Separate collections of glass and 
waste paper have made a slight dent in 
the growth rate of domestic waste; but 
heedless of calls for prevention and re- 
cycling the waste mountain can be sure 
to go on growing. 

Soil contaminated by oil nr chlorinat- 
ed hydrocarbons urgently needs incine- 
rating or dumping. Industrial smokes- 
tack and power station chimney filters 
amass growing quantities of increasingly 
dangerous ash and smoke residue. 

Sewage presents similar problems. 
Ten thousand sewage purification plants 
may prevent the total biological collapse 
of rivers and waterways but they also 
produce 50 million tons of sludge. 

Farmers used to be happy to pump 
irailcrlouds of sewage sludge onto rheir 
fields, bin they have grown less keen as 
the heavy metal count in sewage sludge 
lias increased. 

They finally decided to stop doing so 
when the Environment Ministry pu- 
blished reports on dioxin and t until 
found in sewage sludge. 

Yet now the North Sea conference lias 
decided that no more low-grade acid cl- 
flucni is to be pumped inti' the sea trom 
next year 9(M).|)IM) tons of acid a year 
must be disposed of in some other way. 
But how? 

Heinrich von Lersner, head of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency (UBA), 
Berlin, feels shipping waste as far afield 
as the Third World is often environmen- 
tal crime in all but name. 

“The methods adopted in internation- 
al waste smuggling are increasingly simi- 
lar to the ploys used in smuggling arms 
and narcotics,” he say s. News headlines 
certainly seem to bear him out. 

Last summer, for instance, 1,500 tons 
of paint and solvent waste from Baden- 
Wurttemberg was shipped to Turkey la- 
belled “ersatz fuel." 

A German freighter, the K arm B., was 
moored for months off ports where she 
was not allowed to berth because of her 
cargo of toxic Italian waste. 

Politicians and waste disposal experts 
already seethe 1992 deadline with 
mixed feelings. Europe will rid of inter- 
nal borders, goods will flow unhindered 
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by tariffs and other restrictions. That Is 
what the 1987 Single European Act en- 
tails. 

•' Waste is classified as merchandise, so 
even more garbage 'than before will be 
shipped by truck of train! from one coun- 
try to another. • 

Uniform .' European Community 
freight papers will specify a recipient 
and:a German official stamp will legalise 
the transaction. '• r‘ 

But Professor Tbpfer isi convinced 
that waste cannot' be disposed of in aii 
environmentally! satisfactory manner all 
over the European Cdmmuhity. J 1 ■ 

. . So he plans to 'call a halt; to this bate* 
faced mpde of -waste disposal.' But how 
can herdo so?. If. garbage were to be, dis- 
qualified ,as gerieral merchandise the 


term "garbage” would first need to be 
defined. 

What is waste? It might seem an easy 
question to answer. The answer would 
certainly need to be uniform and bind- 
ing all over the Community. 

Yet German experts have difficulty 
in agreeing on a definition of “garbage" 
in German, and no-one is quite sure 
how to define “special (i.c. toxic) 
waste.’’ 

Herr von Lersner says garbage is, in 
legal terms, n chameleon. It defies n 
clear legal definition. 

There would probably be an increase 
in the number of wrongly specified 
waste shipments exported as disposal in 
Germany grew steadily more expensive 
due to stricter regulations. 

The single internal market will pro- 
vide more than enough loopholes 
through which to dispose of waste inex- 
pensively. Lawyers may be working Hat 
out ut harmonising legal provisions in 
the 12 member-countries, but it is a la- 
bour of .Sisyphus. 

“I shouldn't think they'll nuuuigc to 
draft uniform European safety regul- 
ations in time," Professor Tbpfer is on 
record us having said. 

Heat treatment is his solution. Build 
at least another 10 incinerators for tox- 
ic waste and 37 for domestic waste as 
soon as possible between Flcnshurg 
ami Munich. 

Once these facilities arc available, he 
argues, trade and industry could be sta- 
tutorily required to send their waste to 
specific disposal centres. 

This has long been the case with 
domestic garbage. Professor Tbpfer 
feels this plan of action might save the 
day until sueh time as uniform provi- 
sions have been arranged throughout 
the European Community. 

If German firms are required, in 
strict compliance with the principle 
that waste producers arc responsible 
for its disposal, in meet higher waste 
disposal costs than foreign competitors, 
then German products will be more ex- 
pensive and less competitive. 

Only one branch of the waste dispo- 
sal industry can claim to be well pre- 
pared for Europe. The German waste 
disposal industry has concentrated 
mainly on garbage transport systems. 

“Our technology will be a leading ex- 
port in the L990s," says Norbert Reth- 
mann of the waste disposal industry as- 
sociation. 

A substantial number of firms have 
specialised in environmental protection 
technology. The market is large, and so 
is the possibility of earning handsome 
profits. 

The Germans are well known to have 
gained a head’s start while. their compe- 
titors in other countries are still in the 
starting blocks.. The Environmental 
Protection Agency says German legis- 
lation leaves, the fewest loopholes for 
offenders, 

The Federal Republic’s neighbours 
to the south are said to have much more 
ground to. make good where environ- 
mental awareness is concerned.. So are 
the British. , , tii ■ 

With its new- Waste Disposal Act 
Germany comes top of the class in the 
European Community, which, is why 
Bonn would like to see the European 
Commission adopt German standards 
as a yardstick ;.for European regul- 
ations’. ' ,. ; . i 

■ But no-tone I i seriously expecting it 
to do so! This wishful thinking, iHerr 
von Iuersrier'SayU, reminds him bftHe 
catalytic CoiiiVerierdebatei.-. • • 

■ y i • •'. • :• Ulrich Kttorra ■ 

(Hannovcruiho Allgemeine, 2 December 1 088) 
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CHILD KIDNAPPINGS 


Parents invest in security as experts 
investigate the imitator syndrome 





Many super* rich parents, afraid that 
their children will he kidnapped, arrange 
extensive and expensive security pro* 
grammes. Tills means Ihnt llic children 
arc no longer able to play Freely with 
others of (lie same age. A case that has 
revived the Issue again is that of Patrick 
Pndburg, n 15- month-old hoy who urns 
murdered by kidnappers. Horst Zimnior- 
maiin reports for Rhelnlscher Mtrkur / 
Christ utui Welt. 

T he I’udliorn case has caused thou- 
sands of rich parents in step up secur- 
ity measures fur their children. The rising 
title of fear means that the (xritce ami priv- 
ate security people have their hands full 
checking security arrangements and de- 
signing new ones. 

There is reason for worry because the 
incidence of kill napping lias been climb- 
ing over (he past few years. And it will 
continue to increase if. as the police and 
criminologists reckon, every kidnapping 
works on the snowball principle and gets 
bigger. One kidnapping sets off others. 

Professor 1 lutis-Joaehini Schneider, a 
Minister criminologist, says: "Kidnapping 
children is one of those crimes that pro- 
vokes imitators.” The kidnapping does 
not have to be successful. It juM has to 
happen. Even if the kidnapper makes no 
money and is caught, imitators follow. 

Hut the effect is much stronger after a 
successful kidnapping where the money is 
paid over and the criminal gets away. 

The case of Patrick Padherg was the 
third case of child kidnapping in three 
months. In September. Grischa Grandcr- 
ath. the five-year-old sun of a Diissehlorf 
electrical equipment wholesaler, was ab- 
ducted as- he was on his way to kindergart- 
en with his mother. The ransom demand 
of 2.75 million marks was not paid, the 
boy was freed outside the town of Darm- 
stadt. 

At the beginning of October, eight- 
year-old Dennis Mock, from Bremen, was 
freed by police after spending 13 days in a 
tiny room in a holiday house in the coun- 
try west of Frankfurt. In this case, the 
mother was not rich. She was destitute, 
and the Bremen city administration made 
available the million-mark ransom. After 
the money was paid over, a special police 
unit apprehended the kidnapper. 

Professor Schneider is convinced that a 
case in December 19X7 unleashed the 
subsequent cases. Two children of the 
owner of a chain of drug stores were freed 
after the father had paid over 111 million 
murks. 

The police only lenini of the case after 
the children were free again. There has 
been no trace of the kidnappers. Two 
weeks before the Patrick Pmiberg cose, a 
television programme seeking public help 
for unsolved crime drew alien l ion to this 
case again. 

A .similar rash of kidnappings has oc- 
curred before, in 19X0 when there were 
four eases inside three months. Two more 
attempts were halted before they could 
Hike place. 

T he series continued in 19X1 with four 
more cases. Possibly these were ignited by 
the spectacular Kronzueker case in July 
19X11 in which the two daughters of a 
well-known television journalist, Dieter 
Kronzueker. were abducted in Italy to- 
gether with the son of a Family they knew. 
The children were returned unharmed af- 
ter a ramom was paid. 


The cost of routine security for the 
wealthy is high. Many have been regularly 
threatened, although experience is' that, 
most of the lime, the threats come to 
nothing. Threats arc often macabre at- 
tempts to frighten people. 

But sometimes, threats arc accompan- 
ied by demands. It is not known how often 
people do concede and pay. 

The police aren’t even sure linn they 
come to hear about (hem nil. Some weal- 
thy people prefer to pay and keep quiet in 
the hope of not attracting any more un- 
welcome attention. 

But kidnappers don’t send threats first, 
l lic threat comes after they have llteir vic- 
tim. 

Some super rich or supposedly super 
rich people have been victims. When big 
name families ore involved, security con- 
sciousness among other potential victims 
increases sharply. Their villas are fitted 
out with electronic wizardry. 

I ligh walls arc used to prevent any sur- 
veillance from outside while, inside, sa- 
vage lings roam. Weapons sit in desk 
drawers ntul miller pillows. Many chauf- 
feurs are trained bodyguards. Policemen 
occasionally find themselves being of- 
fered new jobs in private employ. 

Private security advisers anil police can 
provide tailor-made security plans which 
nre similar to advice given for anti-lcrror- 
isi measures. 

Often, the risks from both sources are 
directed at the same person. That in- 
creases the mental strain hut reduces the 
financial strum: prominent figures such us 
politicians and leaders of industry under 
threat from terrorists receive police pro- 
tection without paying for it. The protec- 
tion naturally protects against kidnapping 
as well. 

A person who faces danger from alone 
a kidnapper gets cost-free police protec- 
tion only when a concrete threat has been 
made. 

Telephone calls where the caller do- 
esn’t answer are monitored, changes in 
the vicinity arc observed and movements 
varied to make them more unpredictable. 

The diem should not drive to work at 
the same time every day. Nor should he 
take the same route. Sometimes, a child 
should lie taken to kindergarten by some- 
one apart from the mother. Inconspicu- 
ousness is regarded by experts as the best 
protection. 


Continued from page 12 

about contraception beforehand, usual- 
ly having the Pill prescribed. 

They did so by themselves, but often 
with the help and encouragement of 
their mothers, who often faced partner- 
ship and separation problems of their 
own ami were keen to spare their 
daughters siinilur trouble. 

They were the mothers who were 
prepared to help and advise their 
daughters from an early age — to make 
sure they didn't "get into trouble.** 

An interesting marginal finding is 
that the "show-off" aims to forge a firm 
relationship and marry early. She may 
look the “complete little lady’’ but be- 
hind this facade she is guided by tradi- 
tional ideas on family titles, 

She has visions of an older man, 
more mature and sexually experienced, 
as a guarantee of material and immate- 
rial support. Sex is her contribution 


But that alone is not enough. Christian 
Pudberg, the father of Patrick, did not live 
ostentatiously. I ic was known as a weal- 
thy man only where he lived, although ev- 
eryone knew that he was big in the con- 
struction business. A great fuss was not 
made about it. But the sou wax kid- 
napped, nil the same. 

A BKA (Bundcskriminnlamt. equiva- 
lent to the CID or FBI) sny.s: "The very 
rich have been investing heavily in secur- 
ity for themselves and their families and it 
is noticeable that no children from fami- 
lies that arc known to be rich have been 
kidnapped for several years’'. 

The victims' families tend to he people 
who, while in an emergency could raise a 
million or more, arc not wealthy enough 
to pay 80.000 marks a year Tor a body- 
guard. 

it has been found that children them- 
selves. even ns young as 6, arc able to do a 
lot for their own security once the prob- 
lems have been explained to them. 

Sometimes, children notice unusual 
things before adults. Blit there are limits 
to their security if they arc not to be pre- 
vented from playing with other children 
anil losing purl of their childhood. 

For a long time, there have been more 
than educational grounds for sending 
children to international schools a long 
way away. 

One businessman from North Rhinc- 
Wcslphaliu even decided to lake his 
whole family to .Switzerland to live bc- 

ceiving. 

Police used to say that kidnappers were 
of low intelligence because, at the latest as 
the cash was heing handed over, they had 
to leave their cover and give the police the 
chance to pounce. 

That, of course was only valid where 
families secretly cooperated with ibe po- 
lice and didn't comply with the kidnap- 
per's demands. 

The first case to emerge where the po- 
lice were only told after the ransom hod 
been paid and the kidnapped had been 
freed was the case of a 12-year-old doc- 
tor’s daughter and her 13-year-old friend, 
in 1980. 

Since, more and more parents, of vic- 
tims have decided to leave the police out 
of it. This not only sharply reduces the 
chances of the criminal being caught; it ai- 


toward the relationship — and the tender 
trap by which to make sure of a husband. 

The gap between contraceptive theo- 
ry and practice is particularly wide 
where the “loner" is concerned. Nine 
out of 10 girls in this category feel con- 
traception is .something to be dealt with 
beforehand. 

Yet only 25 per cent of those who 
have actually had sex with n boy (or 
man), and they make up *70 per cent of 
the total, actually took precautions the 
"first time." 

The survey concludes that they feel 
such a compelling need fur love and re- 
cognition that they far from Infrequent- 
ly spontaneously agree to sleep with a 
partner. 

As a result, their "first time" is usual- 
ly not only very disappointing but also, 
in many cases, totally unprotected in 
terms of contraception. 

Irmgard Piorkowski- Wiihr 
(Mannheimer. Morgen, 7 Dccembor 1988) 


so reduces the chances of the victim's \ 
surviving. 1 

If a kidnapper does not have to deliver i 
credible evidence (hat a victim is still 
alive, then there is no reason to allow a I 
possible future witness against him to • 
live. j 

In addition, police have regulations 1 
which clearly lay down that rescuing the 
victim has priority over arresting the kid- 
napper. 

But sometimes the situation docs 
quickly change to the kidnapper's advan- 
tage even when the police are involved — 
if an intermediary is used who prefers to 
operate without police cover. 

Kidnappings occur more and more of- 
ten against families who are not well off 
enough to raise any sort of ransom. In 
1971, a seven-year-old called Michael 
Luhmer wns abducted near Bonn, it was 
the first time the state paid the ransom 
money for the parents, who were penni- 
less. 

Consideration has been made often 
over the past few years about making fai- 
lure to nolifiy the police nbout a kid- 
napping an offence. But it is difficult to 
charge people who have acted in an 
emergency from the best of motives. 

There, have been accusations by vic- 
tims (hat the police have not always acted 
professionally. One family said they 
would never have notified the police if 
they had known how amateurish their ef- 
fort would be. 

Eleven years ago, the then Interior 
Minister. Werner Maihofer. raised the 
idea of setting up a central bureau to han- 
dle kidnapping cases nt the BKA. But the 
Winder were reluctant to surrender any 
of their authority. The official reason giv- 
en for not going ahead was that any cen- 
tral authority would not have enough lo- 
cal knowledge. 

But this di sa dvan tage could be over- 
come by working wiih local police. The 
idea of a special unit attached to the 
BKA has since been often talked about, 
but nothing has developed. 

Kidnapping cases are handled by spe- 
cial commissions which are formed for 
the purpose by policemen who otherwise 
might be specialists in murder, theft or 
deception. Even the police leadership of- 
ten have only a theoretical knowledge of 
kidnapping. 

A central bureau would have the ad- 
vantage of being able to gather practical 
experience and information just as the 
special anti-terror unit, GSG 9, analyses 
every terrorist strike world-wide and col- 
lects details about methods and systems. 

A central unit would demonstrate that 
the state was able to meet particularly re- 
volting offences with effect. 

Such ai unit could be a useful proposi- 
tion, especially if the law were changed 
so that no law of statutes applied to kid- 
napping and the file remained open in- 
definitely, as now with murder. 

Today, police investigations are di- 
rected principally towards the criminalr 
The ransom money is secondary. There 
was a case where a kidnapper served six 
years in prison and was released on pro-! 
bation, although more than three milion 
marks in ransom money had not been 
found. ' | • 

Because the case wa^no longer one fof : 
the police, the man was able openly t<| 

. enjoy the. fruits of his crime. The three 
• million marks had earned him almost!? 
1,600 marks a day in interest during hif 
time in prison. .j?J 

A central unit, backed by the la^i! 1 
would be well placed to make sure that #•. 
released kidnapper was not able to use:, 
the money. And the deterrent factojjlj. 
would be Increased. T 

Horst pmmermannjy 

•' \ (Rhelnlscher tyotkur/Chrisl und WfHj |; 

► .-Bonn,. 2 December 
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■ HORIZONS 

Women want to 
throw away 
their muzzles 

W hoever does the talking often calls! 

the tune. Women feel that they 
should have a better chances of putting 
their points of view. 

They would like to have a bigger say 
in the decision-making processes, 
whether at local political level, at work 
or at conferences. 

The battle is nn uphill one. Women 
are often muzzled in public discussion, 
according to an analysis of television 
talks and interviews. 

The analysis wns outlined at a confer- 
ence organised by the Evangelical 
Academy of Tutzing, in Bavaria, by 
Professor Scnta Tromel-Plotz, a pio- 
neer in the field of feminist linguistics. 

The discrimination begins with the 
presentation of the speakers. The 
achievements of the women are dealt 
with in less detail than those of the male 
speakers. 

The women arc not allowed to talk as 
often and as long as the males. 

Women arc interrupted more fre- 
quently. Initial research findings by the 
still young branch of feminist linguistics 
indicate that 96 per cent of all interrup- 
tions are made by men — if n woman is 
talking. 

Even high-status women go silent as 
soon as a male voice butts in. Men, on 
the other hand, are generally able to 
prevent an interruption by simply carry- 
ing on talking. 

They have a greater chance of deter- 
mining themselves how long they can 
talk. 

It is obvious that under these circum- 
stances a woman finds it more difficult 
to bring her expertise to bear than her 
“unimpeded" male partner(s) in the dis- 
cussion. 

Women have to invest more effort to 
obtain the same amount of talking time 
than equal-status males, since the men 
talk when they want to. 

Women, however, wait until they are 
asked to speak, which i$ often a very 
long time because of the preference giv- 
en by most TV discussion presenters to 
their fellow males. 


this sounds shrill and unpleasant to the 
male ear. 

if she responds to accusations with 
counter-accusations and if she sticks to 
her fine of argument she is criticised for 
being self-opinionated and aggressive. 

If she refuses to mince her words she 
is said to be hogging the limelight. If she 
fails to smile enough she is considered 
unfriendly. And if she underlines her 
abilities she is regarded as arrogant. 

As a rule, women are partly to blame 
for producing male superiority by pres- 
enting themselves right from the start as 
persons with a lower status, 

Their posture, for example, is often 
extremely passive, Their arms are kept 
close to the body as if they had less 
space. This submissive posture reduces 
the impact of what they say. 

With a smile on their face they are ap- 
peasing when sharply criticised, hesitant 
when asking to be allowed to speak, 
apologetic when interrupting io say 
something and friendly to signal that the 
relational level is in harmony despite 
differences of opinion. 

Their words are generally directed 
towards n man. If nt all, the same behav- 
iour can only be found among males in 
subordinate positions. 

By showing consideration for others 
women foster understanding and create 
nn atmosphere of mutual respect. 

By placing verbal attacks between 
positive statements or by depersonalis- 
ing these attacks they take the sting out 
of such criticism and make it easier for 
their opponents to accept criticism 
without losing face. 

Feminist linguistics is by no means in- 
terested in abolishing female strong points. 

Yet research findings suggest that 
wherever power, influence and reputa- 
tion arc at stake in public discussions 
women are often their own worst enemy 
because their -virtues” in the art of dis- 
cussion benefit the men rather than the 
women themselves. 

The question remains: how can this 
be changed? 

After all, a woman who “forgets herself' 
(and her role) and starts interrupting the 
men may turn out to just as unsuccessful 
as a woman who has been silenced be- 
cause of her role-consistent behaviour. 

Just talking without being properly 
heard and understood is only a partial 
success. 

So women have no choice in future 
but to continue their rhetorical tigh- 
trope walk. Dorothea Keuler 

(Hannaversche Allgcmeina, 19 November 1988) 


Crisis: Pasha still refuses to 
touch the vacuum cleaner 

M any men still don't think their compatibility of career and family for 
place is in the kitchen. A survey mothers and fathers must be improved, 
reveals that this attitude is held by This could be achieved by means of 
younger men as well as by older ones. a more liberal and contractually guar- 

The result is that, even in households antccd choice of working hours and a 

where both the man and the woman go further Improvement in the system of 

out to work (it is irrelevant if they are child caFe outside of the nuclear fami- 

married or not) friction can develop. ly. 

The survey established that, while In addition, the return to working 
most young women attach greater im- life following upbringing periods must 
portance to career and family, the male be facilitated by “further training and 
rates his own occupation well above upgrading during the family phase", 
domestic chores. The pasha mentality Another important aspect is that 
lives on. women should also given the oppnr- 

This is one of the findings of a study utility to work if they want to. 
on “Partner Relationships and Family Leister maintained that the Act Rc- 
Dcvclopmcnt" in North Rhine-West- lating to the Employment of Women in 
phalin, presented to the public in the Public Service Sector, which wns 
DiissclJorf on 2 December by the head recently adopted by the North Rhinc- 
of the Diisscldorf stute chancellery, Westphalian government, wns a step in 
Klaus Dieter Leister. the right direction. 

The study, which was commissioned According to the survey, purtner- 
hy the government of North Rhine- ships and marriages arc still structured 
Westphalia and the Krupp Foundation, along more traditional lines during the 
was conducted over a period of five Eighties than previously assumed, 
years by the Institute for Demographic Seventy-four per cent of married 
Trends and Social Policy at the Uni- women who also work on a full-time 
versify of Bielefeld. basis outside the home do most of the 

The researchers surveyed 3,000 pen- household chores alone, and 48 per 
pic in the cities of Cologne and Herne ns cent of them iinve to do without any 
well as in the rural areas of the districts help on the part of their partners when 
nf Klcvc and Gutcrsloh. it conies to cooking, cleaning and iron- 

Thc study reveals that the signific- ing. 
nnce of occupational activity for women Nevertheless, there is a clear prefer- 
Itas increased substantially and that encc for marriage among young women 
women belonging to the younger gener- too. 

ation in particular do nut regard having The majority of women aged between 
children and careers as alternatives. 18 and 30 regard living together as an 

Traditional attitudes on the part of unmarried couple as no more than a 
the men. on the other hand, only change "transitional phase” or a test period, 
insofar as they are confronted with the During the past five years the finan- 
consequences of the occupational activ- dal situation of all partnerships sur- 
ity of their female partners. vcyed improved considerably. 

The attitude of the women, however. The monthly income level increased 
generally changes completely following by DM650 to an average of DM3,000. 
the birth of their first child and especial- The economic situation of large fam- 

ly after the birth of the second. ilics. however, has deteriorated sub- 

In many cases they then drop their slanlially. 
occupational activities altogether and Today, 27 per cent of families with 
identify with the “traditional female role three or more children live below the 
image." subsistence level, which is based on the 

As for the men, their willingness to social security rate; in 1982 the corrc- 
help tackle household jobs declines ra- sponding figure was only 17 per cent, 
pidly after the birth of the first child at Karlegon Halbach 

the latest. (KolnerStadl-Anzeigcr, Cologne, 

Leister drew the conclusion that the 3 December 1988) 
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mentary groupr-iai^example, support . 
each other during disebroiems^whereas 
male solidarity With female speakeFTis 
the exception rather than the rule. 

At first glance it may seem rather pet- • 
ty-minded to count all the assentlent , 
‘‘hms" in die discussion. 

Tf, however, , 7§o£ 

discussion. between three women and 
one man were uttered by women while 
the man was talking, but only three (l) 
“hms" were Interjected by the man this 
backs the hypothesis of asymmetrical ! 
support for men by women during dis- 
cussions. 

This rhetorical dpubld burden is - : ! 
complemented, by the operation of., a:. ; 
double standard during the discussion. 'T ' 
Typically male bad conversational 
habits a re! viewed as an even worse-- off- ' ; 
ence if practised by a woman. ' . 

If a woman interrupts , a, man, ^ 
amplCf the latter Immediately dem^ndi ! : ' 
his fight to ualmerruptecf speepbi'and , 
the wpmpn generally withdraws'WJth;|iif J vl 
apologising siriilo. .• 
lf;a; woman raisis her? voice befektife" 
01 th ? m eriaretalk|pg atfhe same-Ji^pl 


Children speak out 


Continued from page 1 2 

him off!'.’ Girls in particularly feel that 
school takes up too much of their time. 
“There ought never to be classes in the 
aftemasfir'TstjffesFnna'T® 
helping out at home are too much," 
writes a 15-yeUr-old girl at a comprehen- 
sive school. • . 

Grades and reports come in for crush- 
ing criticism, do the pressure to perform 
well and the, forms punishment takes, 

“I would scrap grades as they tend! to 
blind many! pupils! Same even feel driv- 
en to commit suicide, They are the ones! 
who don’t findjobs because the brighter 
Ones are naturally preferred, A general 
assessment wp|ujd be. better," writes a'T6r 
yeiiybld ,CteVmEui.gU|i(i,her fin^yetfrat;' 
secondary: sc^pX.. t *' i,f- .. 

Jobs mM? 

tidned : inbinlW2.16 per fhee^ayl? 

evaluate#!' ‘ f# 

Aspect- ls -|pqjSJ!rl^se# : ; espi^la||y; 


the writer's own future is concerned," 
Professor Sochatzky writes. 

Vocational training and job problems 
do not assume importance until school- 
children grow older. 

Secondary school students seem the 
most keenly interested in their job pro- 
spects. Take, for instance, these com- 
ments by a 17-ycnr-old German girl: 

“I wouldn't grade everyone differently, 
like if you've only been to secondary 
school you're only fit to be a shop assis- 
tant and not a doctor's secretary. 

“I feel secondary school-leavers do 
good work too. I would try to get people 
together more somehow or other so that 
they no longer think solely in terms of 
themselves." 

A 15-year-old Turkish girt is more 
drastic. “When I have a job,” she writes, “I 
should prefer not to he sacked right away." 

The society, state and politics category 
Includes ; issues such a? .llic , German 
Question, prison conditipnsjjvelfard pol- 
! jcyj^Uens andmjgranl workers, econ- 


omy, war and peace, work, unemploy- 
ment, armament and disarmament, ani- 
mals, vivisection and the environment. 

Children are' keen on peace, on 
scrapping nuclear weapons, on better en- 
vironmental protection and on limits to 
or the abolition of experiments on labor- 
atory animals, 

Girls tend to comment more on 1 the 
family and the domestic environment. 
They are keen to gain access to tradition- 
ally nil-male jobs. They object to sexism 
in advertising and to “macho" behaviour.: 

Boys concentrate on sex, sport arid 
; non-commcrcial leisure activities. •• 

They complain about inadequate pub- 
lic transport In small towns qr rtiral 
areas. Buses apid trains. are clther too ex- 
! pensive or too infrequent or the last bus 
|s far tqoe&rly.?! . ?■ 

■ ; Fifty peW cent oi- Gefmah schoolchil- 
dren al?e: prejudiced against non^Ger- 
mans to sometjf^reb or otbbr; ! 
r Qyet b&lpIteVTudrish classmates and 
jusl oyer jijgif tjie other nationalities de- 
* Dlp^ this i|®f©t?bjEt qffahrs and would like . 

ffierhattf 

.{d|oanoveneiie A(|j[a»nfclqo; ip.^wkriber 19tj8) 


Routes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 
Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 
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1 Liibeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabisch Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 


German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck in 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with. 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world’s largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatic port of Liibeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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